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No matter how bald a barber may be 


“he knows a “sure” hair restorer. 


~ g 

A royal match seems to be the more 
quickly extinguished. 
g 


This is one of those campaign years 
when the easiest way to make money 
by betting it not to do it. 


q 


A lot of our colleges now might well 
have given their graduates the degree 
of M. D.—for “Mixing Drinks.” 


q 


Horses are being shown in circuses 
this year along with the other “strange 
and rare animals.” 


q 


Anxious inquirer asks us to tell him a 
good way to hold gasoline bills down. 
A paper-weight will do it. 

q 


Lots of public men would be glad to 
be the vice presidential candidate but 
they are ashamed to admit it. 


gq 


The professional fortune-tellers are 
again predicting the death of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm. If they keep at it long enough 
it will come true. 


q 
The wide publicity given to Mr. Hoov- 
er’s fondness for peanuts would indi- 
cate that he is after the South’s “goo- 
ber” vote. But that couldn’t be called 
“peanut politics.” 


g 
As soon as one destroyer of human 
life is beatem back another makes an 
advance. It used to be the plague; then 
the yellow fever; then tuberculosis. 
Now look at the automobile. 


g 
A nickel buried under a_ school 
foundation in Washington in -1868 has 
just been retrieved. It was found that 
it could not purchase half what it could 
60 years ago. Old age is so weakening, 
you know. 
g 


As a result of the consolidation of 


~- newspapers which has been going on 


for some time, there are many cities 
where a Republican and a Democratic 
paper. are now owned by the same per- 
sons. It is going to be rather hard for 
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the editors to write so as to please both 
sides, in a hot political campaign like 
the one this year. 

q 


It is the big problem of political car- 
penters to produce a platform that the 
candidate can both stand on and run on. 

g 

FRANKING ORGY 
HERE was a lot of talk during the 
last session of Congress about wide 
and, indiscriminate use of the franking 
privilege by members. In fact, several 
accusations were made and aired on 
the floor by members’ themselves, 
though nobody was shown to have been 
guilty of personally and directly abus- 

ing the free-mailing privilege. 

But it was made clear. enough that 
Uncle Sam’s mails are burdened with 
matter from Washington during a sit- 
ting of Congress—and not a stamp in 
sight. Many sarcastic remarks have 
been made by the press of the use of 
this facility for “personal advertising.” 
It is quite legal, but is it altogether ethi- 
cal for a member to do his campaigning 
indirectly by means of this free postof- 
fice service? That was not the intention 
in its establishment. To lend the frank 
to friends or friendly associations is 
more questionable still. 

Congress members should give this 
question a heavy thought. The matter 
they send through the mails to make a 
good impression often makes a bad 
impression because of the way it is sent. 


q 


CREDIT COOLIDGE 
OW that it is assured that there will 
be a new president in the White 
House after the fourth of next March a 
proper meed of praise should be meas- 
ured to Calvin Coolidge, present tenant. 

Everybody believed that Coolidge 
could have had the nomination if he 
had wanted it; a very large number of 
people believed that his nomination 
would have been equivalent to election. 
It is the general impression that if he 
had merely nodded his head—instead 
of shaking it—he could have remained 
in the White House four more years, if 
not longer. 

Even though Coolidge could have 
been more fair toward the country in 
his pre-convention attitude, let it be- 
remembered that the honor of being 
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—New York Herald Tribune 
Can’t Keep a Warring Spirit Down 
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président is such as to have made our 


greatest men play strange antics ever 
since the beginning. Only a few, a 
precious few, could have had it again 
but refused through the greatness of 
their heart and mind to take it. Calvin 
Coolidge has added his name to that 
coterie. It is one of the most magnani- 
mous things he has done in his whole 
public career. 

Greater was the act and the credit 
merited therefor, since the three-term 
issue was not squarely before President 
Coolidge. He will not have had two 
full terms next March 4. Any popular 
president seeking a straight third term 
would probably be beaten, because the 
issue would be plain and the feeling 
against such a move is well defined and 
hostile. The danger of that precedent 
being broken and the venerable tradi- 
tion violated comes in just such a case 
as confronted Coolidge. He could have 
logically taken the stand that another 
term for him would not have violated 
the third-term tradition; but he would 
have been in the high office longer than 
Washington or any other man, and 
after that the third-term tradition could 
never have recovered its original force 
The next president with a large and 
devoted following would no longer fear 
or hesitate to ask for a third or fourth 
term if he felt that way—and we know 
from the past that plenty of them woul 
very likely feel that way. 

Many people among us—good anid 
honest people, too—call the third-terim 
“bugaboo” perfectly silly and debon 
airly say: “There is no reason why 
man should not be elected a third tim: 
a fourth time or a fifth time if he want: 
it and the people want him,” 

Yet there are others who having ob- 
served history, ancient, medieval and 
modern—some of it very modern—feel 
that there is a very real and a very 
great danger in that direction. Pos- 
sibly the first, or the second, to stretch 
out his stay in the White House more 
than eight years would be good men 
and helpful, but the way would be laid 
wide open for the “nre und Gott” sort 
of man who would come sooner or lat- 
er—and then another phase of our his- 
try would begin. 

The positive desire to see this third- 
term tradition broken seems to be in- 
creasing with the years. As the num- 
ber of people calling it “stupid” grows 
larger the power of the president to 
perpetuate himself in office grows cor- 
respondingly as our government be- 
comes more and more centralized. We 
are rapidly approaching a point where 
a president can almost command the 
power to keep himself in office, and we 
have reached the point where every 
president is called on to consider at the 
very beginning whether he will ask for 
three or more terms or not. 

The United States and the world owe 
the greatest of all debts to Washington 
because of his unselfishness when in a 
position to indulge to the fullest human 
nature’s most selfish desires. He loosed 
a beneficent moral force at the begin- 
ning of our national life that is still felt 
by all and heeded by most. Calvin 
Coolidge has so acted as to strengthen 
that force, now seeming to flag, and let 
us hope the new impetus he has given 
it will carry it on another 150 years at 
least. 
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Smith and Robinson Lead Democrats 


HE expected happened when the 
| . Democratic national convention 
at Houston required only one 
ballot to select Gov. Smith as its stand- 
ard bearer for 1928. Nor was the selec- 
tion of Senator Robinson as running 
mate a surprise in view of session 
developments. 

The Democrats worked hard for har- 
mony, and got it. Threatened opposi- 
tion of Smith melted away in the con- 
vention just as it had done in the pri- 
maries. In some parts of the South 
the Smith pill was a bitter one to 
swallow, but they agreed to take it 
knowing full well that Smith was the 
strongest man their party could produce 
and because the party platform as 
adopted promises to curb Smith’s wet 
proclivities, which dry Democrats de- 
sire, and rips the Repwblicans up the 
back, which pleases all Democrats. 

When it became evident that the anti- 
Smith’s could not muster the 366 and a 
fraction votes to again block New York’s 
governor with the two-thirds rule, there 
was a rush to the bandwagon. After 
votes had been changed, the official tab- 
ulation gave Smith 849 2/3, or more 











—San Francisco Chronicle 


Coming and Going 


than 100 over the number necessary. His 
high mark in 1924 was 368 votes. The 
ballot on the other candidates at 
Houston was: George 52%, Reed 52, 
Hull 50 5/6, Jones 40, Watts 18, Harrison 
18%, Woollen seven, Donahey five, 
Ayres and Pomerene three each, Hitch- 
cock and Thompson two each, and one 
for Bilbo. Only five states—Florida, 
Georgia, Missouri, South Carolina and 
Texas refused any votes to Smith. 

The campaign of Senator “Jim” Recd 
of Missouri was an inglorious fizzle. 
A session which idealized Woodrow 
Wilson could not well forget the Wilson- 
ian stamp of disapproval on Reed’s 
bead. Besides, Reed, who is known as 
a bold and fearless fighter, bid for con- 








WILSON ON SMITH 


Woodrow Wilson, though cool to- 
ward the Tammany organization, in 
1918 wrote to a man who expressed 
fear that Gov. Smith might not co- 
operate with the Democratic admin- 
istration at Washington: 

“I do not think you need have any 
fears about Gov. Smith. He seems 
to me to be one who has responded 
in an extraordinary manner to 
the awakening forces of the day, 
and the compulsion of changing 
circumstances.” 























vention support at the risk of question- 
ing his prohibition stand and this gave 
a final thrust to his already staggering 
boom. Even the platform, though 
echoing the Reed war cry of “Turn the 
rascals out,” pointed out that it origi- 
nated in the time of Tilden. 


Four things contributed to the selec- 
tion of Senator Robinson as Gov. 
Smith’s running mate. One was that 
Robinson is a dry spokesman, and giv- 
ing second place tends to heal the wet- 
dry breach. The second is that Robin- 
son hails from west of the Mississippi, 
and this helps to appease the West. The 
third is the manner in which Robinson 
handled the gavel as convention chair- 
man. And last, but not least, he was 
O.K.’d by Smith. 


Robinson walked away from the 
other vice-presidential possibilities on 
the first ballot. He received 1,032 and 
a fraction votes out of a possible 1,100. 
Allen got 21, Berry 11%, Moody 9%, 
Barkley 9, Fletcher 7, and 2 each for 
Stevenson, Woollen and former Gov. 
Nellie T. Ross, only woman in the lists. 


The prohibition and agricultural 
planks were the only ones with which 
the platform framers had _ trouble. 
Some agricultural spokesmen thought 
the farm relief plank didn’t go far 
enough. There was more of a clash on 
prohibition. But it was confined to 
committee rooms. Even Woodrow Wil- 
son’s prohibition stand was questioned 
and there was a near personal clash 
between Senator Tydings of Maryland, 
wet, and Senator Glass of Virginia, dry, 
when the former took exception to a 
remark by Bishop James Cannon of the 
Methodist church, South, that Maryland 
was one of the “sore spots” in prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Gov. Ritchie of 
Maryland, wet, who had quit the race 
in favor of Smith, wanted the platform 
statement on state rights to cover state 
regulation of prohibition. ,Norman E. 
Mack, New York delegate, gave out a 
statement that Smith was “opposed to 
prohibition” but is “for temperance,” 


whereupon Gov. Smith, who remained 
in New York, when questioned whether 
he had changed his previously stated 
belief that “there should be amendment 
to the present prohibition provisions,” 
declared: “I have not.” 

There was no chance of adopting a 
wet plank so the “great compromise” of 
1928 gives comfort to both wets and 
drys. Though committing the party to 
an “honest effort” to enforce the 18th 
amendment, the plank’s peculiar word- 
ing can be variously interpreted. Wets 
interpret it as meaning, in effect, that 
the party intends to demonstrate that 
the law is not possible of enforcement. 
Drys, on the other hand, feel that it 
means real practical enforcement. Sen- 
ator Glass of Virginia, who was instru- 
mental in framing the dry plank, felt 
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—tLos Angeles Express 


Speak to Me, Blackbird! 


called on to explain, and his explana- 
tion, in effect, puts the issue on the 
fence, so to speak. Senator Robinson, 
convention chairman and now Smith’s 
running mate, had previously caused 
some excitement by warning the session 
not to adopt a wet plank. The youth- 
ful Gov. Dan Moody of Texas, also a 
dry, was not pleased with the prohibi- 
tion plank as adopted, and plainly said 
so, but for the sake of party harmony 
he declined to submit a minority re- 
port to vote. Even so, the majority of 
Democratic drys feel they have achieved 
a victory in restricting Gov. Smith to 
an enforcement plank. 


But no matter how warm the fight,. 


Democrats have the happy faculty of 
harmonizing. Senator Heflin has prom- 
ised not to utter another word against 
his party’s standard bearer. Nor is the 
Klan longer to fight Smith, Imperial 
Wizard Evans announces. Thus the 
Democrats are united for war against 
what Bowers, their keynoter, char- 
acterized as “privilege and pillage.” 


; 
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" What the Democrats Stand On 


duces no new issues and chiefly 

concerns itself with pilloring the 
Republican administration and _ the 
Harding-Coolidge policies. It pacifies 
drys by echoing the new Republican 
urge for enforcement of the 18thamend- 
ment but at the same time pleases wets by 


TT « Democratic platform intro- 


its implied question of whether the law 


can be enforced and by reaffirming the 
Democratic doctrine of state rights. 
Passing of the League of Nations and 
World court as issues is seen in the fact 
that the Houston platform makes no 
mention of either though it does come 
out against foreign alliances, The 4,000- 
word platform—one of the shortest 
political platforms in recent years— 
was adopted with little debate. 

Starting off with a eulogy of Wood- 
row Wilson, it pledges devotion to the 
principles of Jefferson and other Demo- 
cratic presidents. “The function of a 
national platform,” it explains, “is to de- 
clare general principles and party poli- 
cies. We do not, therefore, assume to 
bind our party respecting local issues 
or details of legislation.” The plat- 
form’s salient features are: 


Prohibition—Pledges the party and its 
nominees to an “honest effort” to enforce 
the 18th amendment which it accuses Re- 
publicans with flagrantly disregarding. 


Agriculture—Urges relief in the form of 
loans to co-operatives on same basis as 
federal aid to merchant marine, creation 
of a federal farm loan board to assist 
farmer and stock-raiser in marketing as 
the Federal Reserve Board does for other 
business, elimination of excessive profit for 
the middleman, consideration of agricul- 
ture’s plight in formulating federal tax 
measures and development of co-operative 
marketing. Says specially favored indus- 
tries have been artificially aided by Re- 
publican legislation and that the Republi- 
can pledge of four years ago to the farmer 
has been broken by Coolidge whom it holds 
primarily responsible for failure to offer 
a constructive program. 


Tariff—Bases its tariff policy on main- 
taining of legitimate business and a high 
standard of wages for labor, increasing 
purchasing power by reducing monopolistic 
tariff rates bestowed in payment of politi- 
cal debts, abolition of log-rolling and res- 
toration of a fact-finding tariff commis- 
sion, and duties which will permit com- 
petition, insure against monopoly and pro- 
duce a fair revenue for support of the 
government. 

Republican Scandals—Accuses rival party 
of sordid corruption and unabashed ras- 
cality and pledges itself to a businesslike 
reorganization of all departments of the 
government, elimination of duplication and 
waste and substitution of modern methods 
for obsolete conditions. 


Coolidge Economy—Challenges with the 
claim that savings realized are a natural 
result of reduced expenses since the war. 


Taxes—Charges Republicans with discrim- 
inating against the masses in favor of the 
classes. 

Flood Relief—Favors expeditious con- 
struction of flood relief works on the 
Mississippi and Colorado rivers. 


Foreign Policies—Upholds Monroe doc- 


trine but raps Republican administration 
of interfering in elections and other inter- 





nal affairs of Lat- 
in-American na- 
tions _ particular- 
ly Nicaragua and 
Mexico. Says Re- 
publican admin- 
istration has no 
foreign policy and 
has lost prestige 
abroad. Favors 
outlawry of war, 
and limitation of 
armament, free- 
dom from entan- 
gling political al- 
liances but co-op- 
eration with other 
nations for pro- 
motion of peace 
and justice, in- 
ternational arbi- 
tration and abo- 
lition of the prac- 
tice of the presi- 
dent entering in- 
to agreements to 
supervise inter- 











other nations or 
promise them pro- 
tection against 
revolution or for- 
eign attack. 
Armenia—Fa- 
vors fulfilling of 
allied powers’ 
promises. 


Philippines— 
Believing the Fil- 
ipinos have suc- 
ceeded in main- 
taining stable 
government, rec- 
ommends grant- 
ing them imme- 
diate independ- 
ence. 

Porto Rico— 
Would grant ter- 
ritorial form of 
government with 
view to ultimate 
statehood. 


Canal Zone— 
Would employ 
more Americans in operation and main- 
tenance of canal. 

Alaska and Hawaii—Favors development 
through self-government. Would improve 
federal activities. 


Army and Navy—Urges maintenance of 
forces adequate for national defense. Con- 
demns Republicans for 1921 naval arma- 
ment pact which now deprives us of cruisers 
above 10,000 tons. Contends this treaty 
was merely a gesture toward peace and 
accomplished no limitation of armament. 

Merchant Marine—Reaffirms belief in 
same but, like Republicans, favors ultimate 
transfer of lines to private ownership. 

Labor—Indorses the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, thinks labor should be 
exempt from the anti-trust laws, condemns 
abuse of injunction in labor disputes and 
would restrict convict-made goods. 


Unemployment—Says it is widespread 
and increasing. Favors some plan- whereby 
during periods of unemployment, employ- 
ment would be offered on public works. 

Immigration—Favors continued restric- 
tion but wold remove provisions which 
separate husband from wives and parents 
from infant children. 

Mining—Thinks it duty of government 
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to foster mining which, like agriculture, 
has suffered from certain restrictions. 

Coal—Favors constructive legislation that 
will allow capital and labor a fair share 
of prosperity with adequate protection for 
the consuming public. 

Education—Believes federal government 
should offer to the state counsel, advise, re- 
sults of reseach and aid for general im- 
provement of schools. 

Waterways—Would promote deep water 
ways and remove discrimination against 
water transportation. 

Conservation—Offers protection agains| 
waste and monopolization of natura! 
resources, 


Transportation—Because good roads ar: 
of vital importance, thinks government 
should construct and maintain more roads 
on public lands. Encourages development 
of air transportation. 


Veterans—America has surpassed th: 
record of any other nation in her generou 
treatment of veterans, 


Radio—Government control should pre- 
vent monopoly, 


Monopolies—Avers that during last seven 
years anti-trust laws have been thwarted 
ignored and violated so that the country i 
rapidly becoming controlled by trusts and 
demands strict enforcement or new law 
to protect small merchant and manufa 
turer. 


Congress Session—Would fix date fo 
convening of Congress immediately afte: 
the biennial national election so as t: 
prevent defeated members of Congre 
from participating in legislation. 


State Rights—Demands preservation 0! 
constitutional rights and powers of states, 
opposes bureaucracy and multiplication oi 
offices and office-holders and demands re- 
vival of spirit of self-government. 

Slush Funds—Condemns improper and 
excessive use of money in elections. Favor: 
publicity in all matters affecting campaign 
contributions and expenditures. 

Federal Employees—Favors continuanc: 
of Civil Service, higher wages, liberal re 
tirement law and liberal accident com- 
pensation. 


Women—Declares for equality of wome: 
with men in all political and governmenta! 
matters. Reiterates its stand against ex- 
ploitation of women in industry and re- 
peats stand for adequate health and safety 
provisions. 

Children—Sees an important national 
duty in protection through infancy and 
childhood against exploitation. 


—New York Herald Tribune 
Harmony 














In the Shadow 
the CAPITOL 


In past years our presidents never 
thought of going outside of the capital 
for a vacation. However, some of them 
did leave the White House, which is 
in the hottest part of the city, to seek 











Anderson House 


relief from the summer heat on higher 
ground, Lincoln, Buchanan, Hayes and 
Arthur used the Anderson building in 
the Soldiers Home group as a summer 
White House. Built in 1851, this dwell- 
ing was named after Gen. Robert Ander- 
son, defender of Fort Sumter. Now 
covered with pebble dash, it is in a good 
state of preservation. 


There is a lack of Congressional jun- 
kets this summer as compared with 
previous years. The campaign, of 
course, is responsible. The chief one 
on the schedule this year is a trip of 
members of Congress and their fam- 
ilies to Berlin in August. The excuse 
is the annual meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

a 7 a 7 & 

Publicity given the cabinet and many 
bureaus at the capital reached the ears 
of a woman boarding house proprietor 
in the West. She wrote the White 
House asking if she could buy some 
cast-off cabinets and bureaus “cheap.” 
An official who is something of a pun- 
ster says that the President wouldn’t 
mind giving his cabinet away but pre- 
fers to keep his smooth-working bu- 
reaus, now that they are well oiled. 


Se SF. 

If the number of éligible Indians all 
voted for their fellow redman, Senator 
Curtis, he could count on 175,000 sure 
ballots. At least that is the voting 
strength of our Indian population of 
350,000, according to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 


Ss SF S 

The government’ cannot be sued ex- 
cept by its own consent. That is why 
Uncle Sam has a Court of Claims at 
Washington to pass on all claims of in- 
dividuals against the government. The 
court at present occupies the old Cor- 
coran art gallery building across Penn- 
sylvania avenue from the State, War 
and Navy building. During the Civil 
war this building was turned over to 
the government and was used as head- 
quarters for the quartermaster general. 


THE PATHFINDER 
When the Corcoran art collection was 
moved to its present marble home in 
1898 the old building was taken over 
by the government. 

ss KF SBS 
Speaking of lobbyists—between 300 
and 400 national business and other or- 
ganizations maintain representatives at 
Washington to observe the course of 
legislation on “the Hill.” The big con- 
cerns have large and handsome office 
suites whose only other purpose seems 
to be to send out publicity material. The 
mail of members of Congress and news- 
papers and magazines is flooded with 
propaganda. Some Washington lobby- 
ists are said to get $10,000 a year. 
Mw & x 7 
Washington is truly a convention 
city. Seventy-four national organiza- 
tions held sessions there last year, draw- 
ing attendance from many parts of the 
country. 
SS SF 
Soon there will be a new road con- 
necting the capital with Mt. Vernon, 
home. of the Father of His Country, 
some 12 miles away. Congress voted 
$4,500,000 for construction of this me- 
morial boulevard. It will pass over 
the Arlington memorial bridge now be- 
ing constructed across the Potomac. The 
highway is planned to be completed in 
1932, the 200th anniversary of the birth 





A view of Mt. Vernon that is different. It 

happens to be a rear view, showing the out- 

buildings including the summer kitchen, 
butler’s house and gardener’s house. 


of George Washington. No definite 
route has been decided on, but the road 
will probably skirt the beautiful Poto- 
mac on the shores of which Mt. Vernon 
stands. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARTIES 
Republican 


In 1854 the Whigs and Northern and 
Southern Democrats split and out of the 
ashes rose the new Republican party. This 
party had its origin in 1856, when Fre- 
mont, known as “the Pathfinder,” was put 
up for president but was defeated by Bu- 
chanan, a Northern Democrat. In 1860 
Lincoln was elected as the first Republican 
president and the South, finding its hold on 
the nation gone and slavery doomed, saw 
no alternative but to secede. As the result 
of the Civil war the seceding states were 
forced back into the Union. 

Grant was elected president as a matter 
of course at the end of the Civil war. The 
Republicans had the right of way, but the 
troubles of reconstruction plagued them 
and gradually Democratic opposition grew 
stronger. After Grant came Hayes, Garfield 
and Arthur, Republicans, and then senti- 
ment changed and put Cleveland, a North- 
ern Democrat, in the White House. He was 
followed by B. Harrison, a Republican; then 
came Cleveland for a second term; then 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft—three Re- 
publicans. In 1912—because of the great 
split when Roosevelt, as a “Bull Moose” 
Progressive, ran against Taft—Wilson, a 
Democrat, was elected. He served -two 
terms. In 1920 the Republicans put Hard- 
ing in the presidential chair but after serv- 
ing a little more than two years he died 
and Coolidge succeeded to the chair. Cool- 
idge was elected in 1924 in his own right 
but in 1928 refused to seek re-election. 


Third Parties 


Numerous “third-party” movements have 
sprung up which have had more or 
less influence on politics but they have all 
been either nipped in the bud or later 
blighted or killed off by the frost of popular 
disapproval. 

About 225,000 American youths will at- 
tend Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
this summer. 
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back of a postal card. 


OW. that the major political parties have nofhinated their respective candi- 
dates, Pathfinder readers are anxious to know how other members of the 
Pathfinder family are lining up for the November election. 
national poll by checking (preferably with an “*X”’) the candidate you favor for 
president and, after indicating number of votes represented by your ballot, and 
what state, returning the ballot to us. It can be mailed for one cent, pasted on the 


Address: STRAW VOTE EDITOR, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You can help in this 





..-+ Hoover (Republican) 
-+++ Thomas (Socialist) 
.... Coxey (Interracial) 





WHO IS YOUR CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


-... Smith (Democrat) 
...- Foster (Workers) 





How many votes?........ 
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Whether prohibition is primarily or 
partly to blame, graft and corruption are 
looming bigger than ever in federal, 
state and local governments. Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago has been ordered 
to refund that city nearly $2,000,000 
mulcted for campaign purposes. The 
Illinois Association for Criminal Jus- 
tice reports that the reign of crimé at 
Chicago enriched gangster bootleggers 
to the extent of $13,500,000 a year. In- 
dictment of 101 residents of Melrose 
Park, a suburb, revealed a liquor ring 
with profits said to exceed $5,000,000 
annually. A liquor conspiracy indict- 
ment at Buffalo named a former local 
prohibition administrator, his assistant 
and a former police chief. New York is 
in the throes of a $5,000,000 graft ex- 
posure in street cleaning. 

John W. Crim of New York, former 
assistant United States attorney gener- 
al, estimates that the present graft in 
liquor and allied trafflics amounts to 
$25,000,000 a day. Graft in and about 
Chicago is placed at $30,000,000 a year 
in a report to Washington by Edwin A. 
Olson retiring federal district attorney 
in Chicago. He declares that this is a 



































“force” which activates local politics. 
However, he denies that the dry law 
has corrupted many officials. 


Rather 











—Chicago News 
Hobbies First 


he thinks that it has meant more rake- 
off for the same officials who have al- 
ways protected gambling, prostitution, 
drug traffic and other forms of vice. 


Ss SS 

“Gob,” as a word, is as obnoxious to 
the navy as the old and unjust term 
“spending money like a drunken sail- 
or.” The navy has frowned the latter 
out of common use and now Admiral H. 
A. Wiley, commander-in-chief of the 
United States fleet, wants to have “gob” 
go the same way. “The word,” he says, 
“is undignified and. unworthy.” Its or- 
igin is uncertain. But its relation to 
“gob,” an old word meaning spit, is so 
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close as to be objectionable. British 
guardsmen claim to have long been 
called gobs because of their spitting 
propensities. About 1904, when Roose- 
velt was warring against public antip- 
athy to sailors, the latter are said to 
have come to the conclusion that they 
were lower than gobs of spit and start- 
ed calling one another gobs. A weaker 
theory is that it came from a Chinese 
word meaning sailor, or from that part 
of an anchor called a gob. 

& & & 

Disabled war veterans have a staunch 
friend in Gen. John J. Pershing, Amer- 
ican war-time commander. Though re- 
tired from active service because of 
age (he will be 68 in September) Gen. 








Befriends Disabled Veterans 


Pershing still looks after the interests of 


those who fought under him. The gov- 
ernment could do more to help its dis- 
abled veterans and find employment 
for them than it has done, he declared 
on his recent return from Europe. He 
thinks it should be mandatory that dis- 
abled veterans be given jobs in prefer- 
ence to others. “Sometimes senators 
and representatives come in and say, 
‘I’d like to have so and so appointed,’ 
and the bureau chief can always see 
the advantage to the government of giv- 
ing so and so the appointment,” he 
says in assailing “pull.” 

* SF & 

Cornell university declined a $1,000,- 
000 bequest from Hayward Kendall, 
Cleveland coal operator. It had to. 
Kendall’s conditions were that fraterni- 
ties be abolished and that male and 
female students attend separate univer- 
sities. Kendall complained that male 
students were being disturbed by “bare- 
kneed cuties all scented up with black 
narcissus.” This is not the first time 
such criticism has been heard. A, B. 
See, elevator man, has not been very 
gallant about women. Not long ago 
no less a college authority than the 
Yale News assailed fraternities for “im- 
planting in students’ minds a false idea 
of life values and turning four pleasant 
years into a constant flow of regrets.” 

Fisk university got a shock when 
John D. Rockefeller, in a commence- 
ment day address, said many young 
people would do better if they did not 
go to college. “Just spending so many 
years at college,” he said, “does not 
necessarily mean one has gottén an ed- 


ucation, 
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On the contrary, one may 
simply have formed habits of indolence, 
acquired an unwarranted sense of su- 
periority or been made dissatisfied.” 
He assailed the effort of modern educa- 
tion to “cram the mind with dates, 
facts and figures; make shrewd lawyers 
whose chief aim is to make money; turn 
out doctors who reckon their success in 
dollars; train teachers who think of 
their profession simply as a way of 
making a living; fit men for a business 
life that is sharp, slick, shady, and 
make artisans and _ agriculturalists 
whose interest centers in ever-shorter 
hours, maximum pay, minimum output.” 

But such criticism does not turn youth 
away from college. More people go to 
college today than ever before—some 
850,000 in fact. Within 30 years the 
number of students has increased six 
times. The fact that the number of peo- 
ple after white-collar jobs is growing 
is said to have largely contributed to 
our changed economic condition and 
robbed the trades of apprentices. 

s+ SF Ss 

The Weather Bureau can quote sta- 
tistics until it is blue in the face but 
that will not change the growing con 
viction in some circles that the seasons 
are changing, and very appreciably. It 
is not only the old-timer who now says 
that the snows of today are not as deep 
as the snows of yesteryear. Vacation 
centers are more than ever of the opin- 
ion that not only are winters milde: 
but that the seasons are shifting. Chief 
complaint comes from Atlantic City 
and other Atlantic coast resorts. A fall 
ing off in business of the last few years 
leads them to believe that the seasons 
are backward. In other words, what 
used to be summer is now a warm 
rainy season—a sort of combination of 
early spring and April showers. This 
keeps people away. And what used to 
be fall is now hot and dry weather. But 
people cannot take advantage of the 

















Atlantic City—the World’s Playground 


change because schools open as former- 
ly and most vacations are over before 
this» late season starts. So there is a 
movement on foot to have schools close 
and open later, to take advantage of 
the changed conditions. 
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John Coolidge and Miss Florence Trumbull 


OW that John Coolidge has grad- 
N uated. from Amherst many peo- 

ple would not be surprised to 
hear confirmation of the oft-rumored 
engagement of Miss Florence Trumbull, 
daughter of the Governor of Connecti- 
cut, to the President’s only living son. 
“The public is mighty interested in your 
plans for the future,” a United Press 
correspondent told young Coolidge. 
“Yup, I suppose so,” he is quoted as re- 
plying. “I only wish I knew myself. 
But maybe after I’ve got a job “ 

Neither the President nor Mrs. Cool- 
idge was present when their son was 
graduated. But Miss Trumbull was. 
John was a guest at the Trumbull home 
until his reputed fiancee sailed for Eu- 
rope, to be gone until September. Miss 
Trumbull will neither affirm nor deny 
reports of their engagement. “I always 
say the engagement has not been an- 
nounced yet,” is the way she parries 
inquiring newspapermen. 

The two first met on a train taking 
the Connecticut delegation to President 
Coolidge’s inauguration in 1925. Since 
then they have often been seen in each 
other’s company. Miss Trumbull has 
frequently been a guest at the White 
House. While Mrs. Coolidge was visit- 
ing her ill mother at Northampton, 
Mass., the “first lady of the land” was 
seen riding in the rumble seat of Miss 
Trumbull’s roadster with John at the 
wheel and Miss Trumbull beside him. 
The latter attended Mt. Holyoke college, 
about 10 miles from Amherst, and was 
graduated a year ago. While she was 
at Mt. Holyoke John saw her about 
once a week. On her last birthday John 
admits sending her perfume that cost 
$30 an ounce. 

Miss Trumbull has auburn hair and 
blue eyes. She smokes cigarettes. 
Though she thinks prohibition “hardly 
seems fair,” she is dead set against com- 
panionate marriage. She likes to dance 
and enjoys all sports except boxing, 
though John is himself something of an 
amateur boxer and often attends the 
ringside. 

President Coolidge wants his son to 
study law at Harvard, as he did, but 
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lidge Seeks Career 


‘John seems disinclined. Yowig Cool- — 
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idge got his A. B. degree at Amherst 
33 years after his dad did. He is also 
a member of his father’s fraternity. 
Young Coolidge did not hold a “frat” 
office notwithstanding that on several 
occasions he was a candidate. How- 
ever, John is known among his former 
fellow students as a “good sport.” He 
is more than six feet tall, has blue 
eyes and ruddy cheeks. He likes to 
dress well but not flashily. He enjoys 
dancing and music, sang bass in the 
college glee club, is a good horseman, 
and plays tennis, golf and quash. 
John’s last few years at Amherst were 
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The Irish are the crybabies of the West- 
ern world.—Heywood Broun. 

I am most unhappy—Prof. Butler of 
Columbia university. 

While the needs of our universities are 
very great, it does not seem that sufficient 
emphasis has been placed on the needs of 
our secondary schools.—President Coolidge. 

Beware of that phrase “self-defense.” It 
is an old witch wearing a fair disguise — 
Ramsay MacDonald, 

You cannot get rid of obstacles by ignor- 
ing them any more than you can solve prob- 
lems by forgetting them.—William Lyon 
Phelps. 

Pacifism incites war——Senator Tyson of 
Tennessee. 

We women want cleaner journalism.— 
Mrs. Fred W. Weitz before General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Money is of value only when used con- 
structively—John D. Rockefeller jr. 

The League of Nations is a declaration 
of love without the promise of marriage.— 
Admiral von Tirpitz. ~~ oe Shy 
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N EVENT of world-wide interest 
A has taken place in France. After 

much argument, long” hesitation 
and continued postponements Premier 
Poincare acted to stabilize the franc. 
It was fixed on a gold basis at 3.93 
cents, or about one-fifth of its pre- 
war value. 

The franc has really been stable since 
Poincare “pegged” it in 1926, but it 
had not been made legally so. The new 
legalized value is the old market value, 
and was adopted for that reason. More- 
over, the action of parliament was tak- 
en Saturday night and Sunday so that 
the thing would be finished and settled 
by the time the stock exchange opened 
on Monday. That was to avoid excite- 
ment and violent fluctuation in the mon- 
ey market. Though there were cries 
that stabilization is “merely a declara- 
tion of bankruptcy,” the premier car- 
ried the move almost without opposi- 
tion. Only three voted against it in 
the senate, and 22 in the house, though 
more than 100 abstained from voting. 

Poincare, a very able financier, had 
long remained silent on the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc while everybody else 
discussed it. But pressure was brought 
to bear on him by bankers, especially 
by. President Moreau of the Bank of 
France. This great state bank had been 
buying $20,000,000 worth and more of 
foreign currencies every day to keep 
the franc from rising, and Moreau laid 
down the ultimatum that stabilization 
must come soon or he -would resign. 

The big question was at what rate 
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The Franc is Stabilized 





Quaint costumes appear when the women of 
Buckeburg, Germany, go to church. 


small change in value would have 
meant the loss or gain of millions, even 
billions of frances, to France or her 
creditors. The Bank of -France had 
40,000,000,000 francs’ worth of foreign 
moneys which had been bought at the 
rate of a little more than 25 to the dol- 
lar. These borrowings have to be paid 
back in foreign money. If the franc 
had doubled in value this foreign mon- 
ey would have been worth only 20,000,- 
000,000 francs—a loss to the bank of 
one-half. In fact, every rise of one 
franc to the dollar would have meant 
a loss of 100,000,000 francs to the bank. 

It was accordingly resolved not to 
have a revalorization of the established 
monetary unit. This meant, however, 
that the patriots and friends of France 
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Horizontal: 1—Two. 5—Author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 10—Need. 12—Indebted to. 
18—Tavern. 14—Hint. 16—Iluminated. 
17—Compass point (abbr.). 18—Scottish 
poet. 20—Artificial universal language. 21 
—A mongrel dog. 22—Written composition 
(abbr.). 24—British poet. 27—It is not 
permitted (abbr.). 28—Pronoun. 30—Pro- 
noun. 32—Direction. 35—A state (abbr.). 


Vertical: 1—Kind of string. 2—Decrease. 
3—Girl’s name. 4—Pronoun. 6—Toward. 
7—A night bird. 8—A river dam. 9—To 
plug up. 11—The hairy coat of animals, 
14—Coagulated milk, 15—Printer’s meas- 
ure. 18—Blunders. 19—Governor of New 
York. 21—Study. 23—City thoroughfares 
(abbr.). 25—A small coin. 26—Wrench. 
29—Scottish novelist. 31—Girl’s name. 33 
—Variation of oh. 34—Employ. 35—An 
aquatic bird. 37—To hang down. 39—A 


36—Sick. 38—Employ. 39-—A number, 40° beverage. .41—Pronoun, 42—The older, 
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1914 to 1918 will stand to lose about 
$8,000,000,000—for they can be paid 
back now in francs worth about one- 
fourth of the francs they let the state 
have. As long as the franc was not 
legally stabilized at the low value it 
reached in the market these creditors 
at least had hopes of something like an 
equivalent return. But they had doubt- 
less accustomed themselves to thinking 
of the franc at its present value and 
had resigned themselves to their fate 
long ago. 

The fixing of the value of the franc 
was on a gold basis. The legal franc is 
stabilized on the basis of 65% milli- 
grams of gold, nine-tenths fine, to the 
franc. Theoretically holders of paper 
money can now exchange it for gold 
and silver coins, but though the bullion 
is in the national bank, firmly. backing 
the paper issues, little specie is in cir- 
culation, and it is planned to put it in 
circulation very gradually. Up to the 
war gold coins were commonly used in 
France, but the tendency of the peopl 
to hoard it is too well known for thx 
bank now to risk too much of it with 
them. If the gold disappeared—as it 
certainly would—more purchases of 
that metal would have to be made. 


New coins for public use are soon ex 
pected. One franc means too little. The 
only amendment adopted in the cham 
ber of deputies to the careful measurs 
of Poincare and his cabinet was on 
providing for the coinagé of 20-fran 
silver pieces instead of the five-fran: 
coin first planned. There will also bi 
10- and 20-frane silver pieces and 100 
franc gold pieces—when the govern 
ment decides it is wise to put them into 
circulation. 

The French peasant’s stocking—the 
proverbial home savings bank—has 
been called on many times, and never 
in vain. The last call was made in 1926 
when finances were at a low ebb and a 
sore need was felt of building up the 
gold reserve. The state bank called for 
gold, offering to pay not its face value 
but its bullion value. For instance the 
gold louis was stamped as worth 20 
francs, and if the peasant went to mar 
ket with it he could have got only 20 
francs worth of merchandise. But it 
was worth 100 francs as bullion, and 
that was what the government offered 
for it—approximately. The gold hoard 
came out. Long lines formed at the 
bank doors and the people, some with 
only a few dollars’ worth of gold, filed 
in order up to the bank windows. The 
bank gave in exchange notes which it 
was authorized by parliament to issue 
for the purpose—notes which were not 
to be considered as an addition to the 
paper currency. 

This move gave the bank an increas- 
ed gold reserve of 350,000,000 gold 
francs—almost as much as it had lying 
in the vaults of the Bank of England 
to secure loans to France. This collec- 
tion of gold, in addition to other meas- 
ures, made it possible to stabilize the 
franc on a gold basis by which every 
paper franc can be exchanged for gold. 


———— 








After 22 years and eight months the 
Parker New Era, a South Dakota weekly 
newspaper, has completed publishing the 
Bible in, installments. 
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Kellogg’s World Peace Campaign 


HE move for outlawing war, first 

proposed by Senator Borah, 

next echoed by Briand of 
France and then put into a concrete 
proposition for the leading powers of 
the world by Secretary Kellogg, prom- 
ises to become one of the most impor- 
tant steps ever made toward world 
peace. 

When France suggested a treaty with 
the United States for outlawing war be- 
tween those two countries Kellogg re- 
sponded with a plan to include in the 
pact all the other great powers. So he 
made the suggestion, or issued the in- 
vitation, to them officially and for- 
mally. The original invitations went 
to the five great powers—Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan. At 
Britain’s suggestion it was also sent to 
the British dominions—lIreland, Can- 
ada, South Africa, Australia, India and 
New Zealand. 

All were heard from, and several 
other powers also gave their opinions 
on the subject. They were all favor- 
able, but some put in a few reserva- 
tions. France saw no trouble in mak- 
ing the treaty with the United States, 
but when it came to taking in the world 
she mentioned the fact that she had 
certain responsibilities as a member of 
the League of Nations, as a party to 
the Locarno treaties and as guarantor 
of the neutrality of some smaller na- 
tions of Europe. Opinion was expressed 
that the Kellogg proposal might conflict 
with some of these—or at least dupli- 
cate some of them. 

The British government weighed the 
matter long and carefully. Its delay 
and hesitation became almost embar- 
rassing as all the other interested na- 
tions watched and waited. Long after 
English newspapers, the house of lords 
and other agencies had indorsed the 
move the government finally replied 
with reservations. ‘The pact must not 
-apply,” said Britain, “to regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and safety.” It 
was cleverly insinuated that the United 
States had such a “sphere of influence” 
in Latin America throygh the Monroe 
doctrine. 

But both Britain and France were 
friendly to the proposal—only cautious 
as world powers. Italy, too, was cau- 
tious, and Japan agreed to co-operate 
with the understanding that there was 
no question about a nation’s right to 
self-defense. Germany replied whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly. Favorable 
replies came in time from the six Brit- 
ish dominions, no further reservations 
being made by them. 

At this stage of flattering progress Mr. 
Kellogg modified the draft of the pro- 
posed treaty so as to meet the objec- 
tions that had been raised. He de- 
elared the modification was one of form 
and not of substance. He assured all 
nations that the compact did not de- 
prive any nation of the inherent right 
of self-defense; that it did not conflict 
with obligations under the League of 
Nations, with the Locarno treaties- nor 
with the treaties of neutrality. This 


new treaty form was sent to 14 nations 
with the statement that the United 
States was willing and ready to sign 
if they were. 

What is this outlawry-of-war pro- 
posal? 

The treaty when signed will require 
(morally) the nations signing it to re- 
nounce recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies. They 
agree to settle all disputes by pacific 
means and condemn war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Any signatory 
power “which shall seek to promote its 
national interests by resort to war” is 
to be denied “the benefits furnished by 
this treaty.” 

The method of settling disputes is not 
prescribed. Latitude of means and 
ways is given. Arbitration is naturally 
the first in thought, but it is not men- 
tioned. All changes in relations between 
nations, it is agreed, “shall be sought 
only by pacific means and shall be the 
result of a peaceful and orderly proc- 
ess.” 

While the final draft was sent to only 
14 nations for consideration and signa- 
ture Secretary Kellogg believes other 
nations “will gladly adhere thereto as 
soon as the treaty comes into force.” It 
is expected that at the Pan-American 
conference to take place at Washington 
in December a similar treaty for the 
renunciation of war will be agreed on 
between the United States and the Lat- 
in-American states. Much will depend 
on what has been done before that 
time. 

This new plan for eliminating war 
and establishing peace in the world has 
drawn a few sarcastic comments. It 
has been referred to as another Amer- 
ican scheme for Europeans to follow 
and Americans to repudiate and forget. 
The London Post observed that it was 
more likely to produce hypocrisy than 
peace. 

But the general tone of the com- 
ments has been very favorable, while 
some political leaders see in it a new 
star of hope. 

Mr. Kellogg expressed confidence 
“that this simple procedure will bring 
mankind’s age-long aspirations for uni- 
versal peace nearer to practical fulfill- 
ment than ever before in the history of 
the world.” Gen. Smuts, one of the 
fathers of the League of Nations, said 
in a speech at Cape Town that “the pro- 
posal offers a new opportunity to cor- 





—London Daily Express 


A sarcastic quip at the new Kellogg outlaw- 

ing-war pact. Uncle Sam back with a new 

bride is recognized by his abandoned off- 
spring—the League of Nations. 


rect the balance of the world,” dis- 
turbed by the United States abandon- 
ing the League. Lord Grey, British 
statesman, called it the right course, 
and added that if the nations of Europe 
went back to the old system of alliances 
“war would have been inevitable 20, 30 
or 40 years hence.” Lord Reading, for- 
mer viceroy of India, said in the house 
of lords that the proposal was “the most 
momentous step in the pursuit of world 
peace ever made.” Ramsay MacDonald, 
former premier of Great Britain, de- 
clared that when the great powers sign- 
ed the proposed treaty “the armies s and 
navies in the world will shrivel up.” 
He saw no need for making a reserva- 
tion about self-defense, for “when such 
a treaty is signed self-defense becomes 
unnecessary, and any aggressor imme- 
diately becomes an outlaw.” 

The venerable London Spectator grew 
excitedly enthusiastic over the Kellogg 
plan. Said this magazine: “Its effect is 
positive, not negative; it enshrines 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 


An American view. “Naughty, Naughty!” 
the world says to the frowning muzzle of 
armament, 


peace as a practical ideal instead of 
losing itself\in details about the various 
methods of maintaining peace by the 
application of modified war.” And 
again: “The nations are at a parting of 
the ways. They have to choose be- 
tween keeping’the peace by means of a 
sreat and simple declaration of prin- 
ciple, or by means of a patchwork of 
expedients which imply war in the 
event of the machinery going seriously 
wrong.” 

The proposal is now squarely up to 
the world. After the discussions and 
cautious feeling for a “catch” in the 
scheme it has come home, been explain- 
ed, clarified and openly offered to the 
various powers to take it or leave it. 
If these 14 powers sign with us the 
treaty outlawing war it will then be 
submitted to the Senate for ratification 
—that Senate which was the graveyard 
of the League of Nations } acer 

< 





PREVENT HAY FEVER NOW 


Indianapolis—A \ bulletin issued by a Med- 
ical Association says: “Now is the time to 
start your battle to prevent hay fever 
rather than in August when the disease is 
under way.” In order to take advantage 
of this very timely advice, hay fever suf- 
ferers are invited to send for an interest- 
ing booklet on the Discovery of the Cause 
of Hay Fever and Asthma. 

This booklet will be sent free on request 
to any one who will address an inquiry to 
The Fugate Co., Department 3122, 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana. No 
cost. No obligation.—Advertisment. 
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CHINESE ARE STARVING 


Comes the word that a million Chi- 
nese are doomed to die in Shantung. 
Not by the firing squad this time, but 
through the simple lack of something 
to eat. 

While the Nationalists are settling the 
new government at Nanking and con- 
sidering whether or not they will carry 
the war into Manchuria where the late 
Chang Tso-lin has been superseded by 
his son, Chang .Hsueh-liang, the inhab- 
itants of Shantung are starving. This 
central province has not only been 
overrun by the armies on both sides 
again and again, but has suffered three 
bad crop years. Locusts and bandits 
and other scourges have played their 
part, so that now the 10,000,000 people 
there are trying to live on roots, leaves, 
bark, shrubs and dried grass. Babies, 
especially the female ones, have been 
abandoned, and children have been sold 
at $5 apiece, for money to leave that 
land. which now resembles Death 
Valley. 

The China Famine Relief Association, 
headed by Dr. Parkes Cadman of New 
York, is striving to raise $10,000,000 as 
quick as possible, but though supplies 
are available as soon as the purchase 
money can be raised it is considered 
certain that at least 1,000,000 will die 
before relief can be administered. 

Relief officers state that $100 will 
keep a village alive for a month; $10 
will keep five families, and $5 will feed 
five children. 

Relief in the province has been de- 
layed because of the presence of the 
desperate Northern army under Chang 
Tsung-chang, and the danger that those 
soldiers would seize any possible sup- 
plies. The country is now under the 
Nationalist government. Even Chang 
Hsueh-liang, young chief of Manchuria, 
is said to be inclined to accept Nation- 
alist suzerainty for the sake of peace. 
The threatened invasion of the province 








The Hungry Waiting for a Hand-out 


by the Nationalists would certainly re- 
sult in another conflict with Japan, for 
that power has served notice that war 
in Manchuria would not be tolerated. 
The danger from the demobilized sol- 
diers of the Northern armies was 
demonstrated when they threatened to 





loot Tangshan, a city north of Tientsin. 
Chang Tsung-chang demanded money 
from the chamber of commerce with 
the threat of turning loose his soldiers 
on the town. Detachments of British 
troops were quickly sent from Shanghai 
to protect the citizens and property. 
The British explained that the measure 
was forced on them, and that as soon 
as the menace to the town was over the 
soldiers would be sent back to Shang- 
hai. It was announced also that the 
3,900 U. S. marines on Chinese soil and 
the American ships in Chinese waters 
would remain indefinitely. 


cs SF 
LOUVAIN LIBRARY INSCRIPTION 


It was a strange’ turn of affairs 
when an American insisted on record- 
ing the guilt of the Germans in destroy- 
ing the University of Louvain library 
while a Belgian objected on the ground 
that it tended to preserve war hate and 
bad feelings. 

Whitney Warren, American architect 
of the new- library which Americans 
gave $1,000,000 to restore, insisted that 
the original inscription decided on be- 
tween him and the late Cardinal Mer- 
cier be cut in the marble of the library 
balcony. This was in Latin and was 
to the effect that what was destroyed 
by German fury was restored by Amer- 
ican generosity: 


Furore Teutonico diruta, 
Dono Americano restituta. 


Even Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the Louvain Library com- 
mission, sided against Warren and sug- 
gested a compromise inscription set- 
ting forth that the library was destroy- 
ed in war and restored in peace. But 
the main opponent of the “German 
fury” sentiment was Mgr. Ladeuze, rec- 
tor of the university. He ‘got out an 
injunction to prevent the original in- 
scription from going up. He had a du- 
plicate of Warren’s balcony made leav- 
ing off the inscription, but Warren call- 
ed in the police and prevented that from 
being placed. Ladeuze called on the 
Vatican for an opinion, and there he 
was sustained. But then a mob of stu- 
dents and civilians took the matter into 
their own . hands and backed up War- 
ren by violently destroying the Ladeuze 
balcony before police could stop them. 
Among those arrested for the act was 
the French consul. 

That left the matter in the air—in 
other words in the hands of the courts 
—just a few days before the dedication 
was to take place. 

ss Ss SF 
HOW IS IRELAND? 


Since there have been no riots, bomb- 
ings, murders or fighting of any kind 
in Ireland lately the rest of the world is 
inclined to wonder what is the matter 
there. 


As a matter of fact Ireland is working 
away peacefully and making remark- 
able forward strides. 


The fiscal year 1928 was the first one’ 
















Devil dancers of Tibet. Not only the danc- 
ers but their hideous masks figuring demons, 
devils and death heads are an essential part 
of the religious practices of Tibet. The 
priests who put on shows of this kind form 
a burdensome element of the population. 


in which Ireland showed a surplus. Her 
income was $120,000,000 and her expen- 
ditures were $125,000 less than that 
amount. The year before there was a 
deficit of $15,000,000. Now that the gov- 
ernment is paying its way things are 
looking brighter in other fields. “The 
period of abnormal conditions with at- 
tendant fluctuations in prices, wages 
and cost of living,” said President Cos- 
grave, “is definitely left behind.” In- 
come taxes have been reduced a shilling 
in the pound; good roads have been 
multiplied and property increased. On 
the other hand, liquor-drinking has 
been substantially reduced. 

But Mr. De Valera sees to it that there 
is a little political excitement now and 
then. There was a big fight in the Dail 
over proposed changes in the senate. 
There are 60 members of this “upper” 
body, which has been carefully shorn 
of power, and according to the present 
constitution a fourth of them must go 
out every three years and all the can- 
didates in this triennial election are 
named on one ballot. There were 76 
names on the big ballot in 1925. That 
was too much for the voters, and the 
results were very unsatisfactory. Now 
the government is trying to change the 
constitution so as to bring about an in- 
telligent selection of senators—prefer- 
ably by the Dail itself. But De Valera 
objected strenuously. He favors abol- 
ishing the senate entirely, but if it is to 
exist he wants every citizen to have a 
vote in determining its membership. 
The elections are due again in the fall 
of this year. 

& a ut 
INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 


A new thing in European economics 
are the international cartels developed 
since the World war. Germany has 
been the initiator, and several of her 
neighbors are tied up with her now in 
agreements that are not basically polit- 
ical but commercial. 

The French word “cartel,” originally 
meaning a small paper, has long been 
in use but limited to understandings and 
agreements between eneimes. It was 
even used to designate a challenge to 
personal combat. It was the name given 
to agreements between opposing armies 
relating to the exchange of prisoners, 
burial of the dead and other subjects. 

The cartel now is an industrial al- 
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liance. It affects “key industries.” The 
first one was the Franco-German pot- 
ash treaty, or cartel. It was made while 
French troops were still holding Ger- 
man territory. Both these countries 
have potash—practically monopolized 
the commodity. Both also have ni- 
trates and phosphates, and by their 
combination—which in this case had 
government participation—they are in 
a position to wield great power over 
agriculture throughout the whole world. 
Competition is eliminated, and the mass 
production makes possible lower prices 
to consumers or increased profits to 
the combination—whichever it might 
choose. 

This first cartel was speedily follow- 
ed by others—the leadership still com- 
ing from Germany. Through the iron 
cartel the iron and coal business of 
Germany, France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg were united. The big advantage 
here was the combination of French ore 
and German coal. The cartel soon ran 
its production up to 30,000,000 tons a 
year, as compared with the rival Eng- 
lish product of 7,000,000. In the rayon 
cartel Germany, Great Britain and Italy 
figure. The copper cartel is interesting 
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In the snow. On a 10,700-foot ledge of the 
Jungfrau, near Interlaken, Switzerland, is 
quite a large hotel. It is more easily reached 
than people would imagine, because a rail- 
way runs to the summit of this Alpine peak. 


because it originated in the United 
States, where the copper is produced, 
and is controlled by American interests. 
Other cartels have been formed for 
such industries as chemicals, including 
dyes and feftilizers, steel, linoleum, 
petroleum, etc. 

These cartels are different from big 
national corporations with branches in 
other countries—like the manufacturers 
of matches and electrical instruments. 
In fact, the cartels usually affect nat- 
ural products and their preparations. 
They have the effect in some cases of 
leveling tariff barriers. While they are 
not necessarily aimed at the United 
States, American producers must com- 
pete with some of them, and they are 
very much interested. While they are 
not supposed to be political they cer- 
tainly have a strong influence on inter- 
national politics. They will tend to 
preserve peace, because nationals of 
different countries will have great com- 
mon interests closely bound together. 
The latest thing of the sort was the 
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announcement of a film cartel formed 
under the leadership of the big Ger- 
man company, UFA. It includes now 
only this company and an Italian one, 
but it is expected to be the first step 
of a whole series of agreements along 
this line. 

a 4 MS 


GERMAN POPULATION DECLINES 


The Germans, formerly one of the 
most prolific people in the world, are 
now worrying over the rapid decrease 
of the national birth rate. Alarmed 
medical scientists and others have call- 
ed a special congress to consider ways 


and means of encouraging larger 
families. Late statistics showed that 


deaths actually outnumbered births in 
two large cities last year—Berlin and 
Frankfort. There has been a decrease 
of the death rate in recent years, but 
that gives little consolation. Doctors 
point out that most deaths are among 
infants, and there being fewer infants 
there were naturally fewer deaths. In 
Prussia the doctors have combined in 
a grand attempt to see that babies once 
born shall pull through. There also are 
plans to get state aid for the heads of 
large families. In Berlin and other 
places new and improved living quar- 
ters for the poor are being repidly 
provided. 

Thus Germany appears to be follow- 
ing in the wake of France. In Italy 
Mussolini is afraid of the same thing 
and has taken measures to encourage 
large families. 
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EGYPTIAN CABINET FALLS 


If the Egyptian government cannot 
have trouble with the British it will 
have trouble with itself. The Nahas 
Pasha cabinet received a curt note from 
King Fuad advising them they were 
dismissed, and thanking them for their 
past services. His only explanation 
was that the coalition on which the 
cabinet was founded had been “gravely 
compromised.” 

The real trouble was that the king 
and public had just learned that three 
men, Premier Nahas, the president of 
the chamber of deputies and a leading 
‘member of the chamber had under- 
taken, for a promised fee of more than 
$500,000, to help Prince Ahmed Seifed- 
din regain control of his estates. The 
prince had been imprisoned for more 





To protect grain from insects and animals, 
natives of Angola, Africa, use basket con- 
tainers calked with clay. They protect them- 
selves on hunting trips by burying themselves 
in ashes to sleep. 


li 


than 20 years in England as an insane 
person, but had escaped some time ago 
with the connivance of his keepers. A 
document showing the connection of 
the three statesmen with the prince’s 
cause had been stolen from a private 
house and published. While one at- 
tempted to justify the enormous fee 
because of the great interests involved, 
the others claimed the document had 
been falsified. 
a 4 Ke. 


FREE COMPANY QUITS 


Brazil for the last five years has had 
an organization that vividly recalled 
the picturesque “free companies” of the 
middle ages, or the “condottieri” of 
Italy of the same period. It was a com- 
pany of armed men who wandered 
over the country, living off the country, 
fighting and ready to fight wherever 
there was a reward in sight for it. 

The leader was Capt. Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, who became prominent in the 
Sao Paulo disturbances in 1923 when an 
attempt was made to detach that rich 
coffee section from the rest of Brazil. 
Prestes appropriated a railroad train 
with which to escape with his band. 
After that he wandered about, covering 
thousands of miles of territory and 
fighting police and constabulary that 
opposed him. His fame grew but his 
company gradually dwindled and he 
himself finally drifted into Bolivia and 
went to work. He was chased out of 
that country, at the request of Brazil, 
he charged, and went to Buenos Aires 
to open a place as coffee dealer. He 
formally quit the job of fighting as a 
business. It was out of date. 

& . 7 J 
A REFORMED VILLAGE 


The whole village of Tazlar, Turkey, 
was converted by the Yellow Crescent 
Anti-Tobacco Society to give up the use 
of the “weed”—with the exception of 
one obdurate sinner who clings to his 
hubble-hubble. All others took the 
pledge. Naturally great pressure was 
brought to bear on the one recalcitrant, 
but he was unchangeable. Tazlar was 
the first whole village to go smokeless, 
but the society has made great strides. 
There is a wave of puritanism over 
Turkey, a sort of flare-back from the 
government’s laxity in permitting wine- 
drinking and other things formerly un- 
lawful because forbidden in the Koran. 





GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—It has been brought to 
light by scientific research that goitre is 
not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such. Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 92, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 24 years, has perfected a 
different method of treatment for his 
patients that has proved remarkably sue- 
cessful. This same method is now being 
used for a home treatment of goitre cases 
all over the country with astonishing re- 
sults. The Doctor states that goitre is 
a condition which’ grows worse with neg- 
lect and recommends immediate attention 
no matter how small the growth may 
appear. He strongly opposes needless op- 
erations. Dr. Rock is the author of a 
book that tells in a simple way about treat- 
ing goitre at home. He has published 
this book at his own expense and will 
send a copy free to anyone interested. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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ROM the sidewalks of New York to the 
F statehouse at Albany, in brief, describes the 
meteoric rise in politics of the new Demo- 
cratic standard bearer. The eventful 54 years 
of Gov. Smith’s life might well be the career of 
an Alger hero. Born on the East Side Dec. 30, 
1873, young Smith attended the parochial schools 
until, at the age of 13, his father’s death sent him 
to get practical experience on the city streets. He 
worked in an oil store, then as a fish market 
checker and later as laborer in a Brooklyn pump 
works. He spent much spare time at Tammany 








Alfred Emanuel Smith 





Henry Miller 


Hall and finally landed a municipal job as clerk. 
When 27 he was nominated for the assembly in 
place of a man who defied the bosses—the same 
bosses that Smith himself later repudiated. In 
1913 he became speaker of the assembly and 
won new laurels as delegate to the state constitu- 
tional convention. From 1915 to 1917 he was 
sheriff of New York, then president of the board 
of aldermen. Elected governor in 1919, he has 
held that office longer than any other New York 
state executive. In 1900 Gov. Smith married 
Katherine Dunn, who has borne him five children. 
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For Vice President 











Joseph Taylor Robinson 





Robinson is a product of the rural schools 

and Arkansas university. While studying 
law in 1894 he was sent to the state assembly. 
In 1895 he hung up his shingle and a year later 
married Ewilda Gertrude Miller. A member 
of the 58th to 62nd Congresses, he resigned in 
1913 to become governor but within two weeks 
was elected senator. Re-elected in 1918, he is 
now party leader in the Senate. Mr. Robinson 
is a dry. He waged his-gubernatorial campaign 
on a prohibition platform and signed Arkansas’s 


B ORN at Lonoke, Ark., Aug. 26, 1872, Mr. 
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dry law. A Methodist, he champions Jefferson’s 
views on religious tolerance. Mr. Robinson was 
a Wilson man but that did not prevent him 
from stumping for his old friend “Jim” Reed. 
He is also a personal friend of Charles Curtis, 
Republican vice presidential candidate. In 1924 
Mr. Robinson was his state’s “favorite son” can- 
didate for the presidential nomination. “Joe” 
Robinson, as everyone knows him, likes to hunt 
and fish. He is considered one of the best shots 
in America. He is also reputed to be the Sen- 
ate’s best golfer. He is a forceful speaker. 
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“Earthquake Weather” 

Is “earthquake weather” a fact? Ac- 
cording to Dr. E. E. Free, there is a 
popular notion that great earth shocks 
are presaged by alarming conditions of 
the atmosphere. The subject is recog- 
nized as worthy of scientific inquiry 
by no less an authority than the Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

In a letter from the Hawaiian Vol- 
cano Research Association, R. M. Wil- 
son of the volcanology section of the 
Geological Survey mentions records 
kept by the Spanish priests of earth- 
quakes which happened in the Philip- 
pine Islands, especially the great shock 
of Nov. 30, 1645, by which the city of 
Manila was almost totally destroyed. 

The weather which preceded this dis- 
aster is described by a contemporary 
chronicler. It was “calm, the sky 
cloudy and dull, the air hot and heavy 
with puffs of wind and drizzling at in- 
fervals.” An astonishingly large per- 
eentage of great earthquake shocks are 
described by witnesses as being pre- 
ceded by weather of much this kind. 

Although earthquake experts cannot 
see how any kind of weather could aid 
in bringing on an earthquake, the fact 
that earthquakes are related to the 
place of the moon in the heavens and 
to the tides as well as probably to the 
atmospheric pressure, makes _ scien- 
tists less likely to deny a weather rela- 
tionship than they would have been a 
few years ago. The earthquake weath- 
er question “is still open,” Wilson con- 
eludes, “for science either to, prove or 
disprove.” 





Girls Excel in Color Tests 


Girls, as a general rule, are superior 
to boys in distinguishing between col- 
ors. This is because girls take more 
interest in colors and educate them- 
selves in various shades and color 
tones. At least that is the reason given 
by Prof. Frederick Woll, of City Col- 
lege, New York, who recently reported 
on the subject to the Eyesight Conser- 
vation Council of America. 

Many men habitually make sad se- 
lections in neckwear and fail to appre- 
ciate the clothes chosen by their women 
folk. “For a similar reason,” points 
out Prof. Woll, “a husband is sometimes 
unpopular at home because he cannot 
eappreciate the delicate tints.in house 
furnishings or a gown which his wife 
has spent hours selecting.” It should 
not be supposed, however, that this 
deficiency necessarily amounts to color 
blindness. 

There is no such thing as a perfect 
eye, according to the report. Modern 
methods of testing the eyes reveal hith- 
erto unsuspected defects in all eyes. 
“One great advantage of the more ac- 
curate testing,” asserts the scientist, “is 
that students who were ignorant of 
their defective vision are relieved of 
its handicap when it is unsuspected, 
because the student’s intelligence is 
misjudged. Two students out of 825 in 
City College were found with yellow- 
blue blindness, a very rare defect oc- 


‘steam turbines. 


curring in the proportion of about a 
half of one per cent. Red-green blind- 
ness is much more common, and in the 
825 students tested was discovered 32 
times.” 





Two Navy Dirigibles Proposed 

In 1926 Congress authorized the con- 
struction .of two new dirigibles at a 
total cost of $8,000,000. According to 
information disclosed by Rear Admiral 
William Moffett, chief of the navy bu- 
reau of aeronautics, these airships are 
to be 782 feet in length, 132% feet in 
diameter, and to have a maximum speed 
of 75 knots. This means that the ves- 


sels would each be about two and one- 
half times larger than the Los Angeles. 

So far the construction of these giant 
airships has progressed no further than 
It is supposed that they 


general plans. 
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ery is much greater, and fuel con- 
sumption is increased, sometimes as 
much as 40 per cent. Then, too, the 
vessel must lose a month or more each 
year while its barnacled hull is being 
cleaned and painted. 

A ship at sea for seven or eight 
months, according to the government, 
will frequently accumulate a growth of 
barnacles two or three inches thick. 
Such a coating of these crustaceans 
weighs from 50 to 100 tons. 

The study of this problem has pre- 
sented many difficulties because it has 
been impossible to bring the barnacles 
to the surface in large numbers to ex- 
amine them under the microscope. | It 
has been necessary to study them in 
large colonies on the bottoms of ships 
in dry dock. 

Thomas Huxley wrote that “a barna- 
cle may be said to be a crustacean 
fixed by its head and kicking the food 
into its mouth with its legs.” 

Barnacles received their name as the 
result of an odd 
myth which was 
prevalent during 
the Middle Ages. 








Showing relative size of the Los Angeles and the two mammoth air- 
ships proposed by the Navy. 


will be built by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio. The naval 
committee of the House allotted $2,000,- 
000 to start the construction of the air 
liners. 

Such airships, thinks Rear Admiral 
Moffett, would be very useful to the 
navy. “In an emergency, such as arose 
recently in Nicaragua, where Marine 
reinforcements were needed in a hur- 
ry,” he told Congress, “one of these 
large airships could have easily trans- 
ported 100 or more Marines and made 
the trip in a fraction of the time taken 
by surface vessels.” Submarines, he 
said, fear dirigibles more than they 
do any other type of ship. For that 
reason they can be used to advantage 
as. Cpnvoys. 

Dirigibles seem to be getting popular. 
In California there is now being built 
a dirigible intended to be driven by 
Called the “City of 
Glendale,” it is designed for 36-hour 
freight and passenger service between 
Los Angeles and New York. 


High Cost of Barnacles 

Barnacles are responsible for an an- 
nual loss of $100,000,000 to American 
shipping interests alone, says the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, which has been stud- 
ying the problem of preventing these 
crustaceans from attaching themselves 
to the bottoms of vessels. Ever since 
vessels first began to cross the seas bar- 
nacles have been recognized as the chief 
agents in the fouling of ship bottoms 
on long voyages. 

They cause loss in many ways. The 
Bureau of Fisheries estimates that the 
speed of ships is reduced 50 per cent 
when their bottoms are covered with 
barnacles and shells. Voyages are de- 
layed, the wear and tear on the machin- 


It was believed 
that the barnacle 
or barnack goose, 
a winter visitor 
to Great Britain 
whose. arctic 
nesting place was 
then unknown, did not lay eggs like 
other birds, but originated from a shell 
which grew on a kind of mushroom 
on rotting timber in the sea. Hence 
the crustaceans found on the bottom 
of ships were called barnacles. 


Voice and Picture Broadcast 


The voice and a moving picture of 
E. N. Nockels were successfully broad- 
cast in unison from the Federation of 
Labor radio station in Chicago. Several 
miles away the inventors of the process, 
M. J. Hayes and Ulysses Snarbria, could 
clearly see the head and shoulders of 
the speaker at the same time that they 
heard his voice distinctly. 





CHANGE NAME OF PANAMA CANAL? 


In a letter to the Secretary of War Brig. 
Gen. M. L. Walker, governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, does not believe the historic 
names connected with the building of the 
canal should be changed in order to recog- 
nize the great work done by President 
Roosevelt and others in bringing about 
the realization of the great waterway. In- 
stead the governor suggests that a Panama 
Canal Memorial Hall be provided for in the 
Ca'nal Zone which will contain tablets 
giving the full history of the American 
achievement and the parts played by the 
Americans responsible. 





A PRIZE STORY BY FANNY HURST 


“Mannequin” is the name of the thrilling 
novel by Fannie Hurst which won the $50,- 
000 prize. It will hold you in suspense, as 
it has thousands of others. You mustn’t 
miss reading it. It will not cost you $50,- 
000, or even $1. All that is necessary is to 
collect $1 from some friend who ought to 
have the Pathfinder. Send the $1 to us with 
the subscription, say you want “Mannequin” 
and we will send you the fine cloth-bound 
book, delivered free, for your trouble. Path- 
finder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C, 
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Pioneer Atlantic Flyers 


HE first non- 
stop flight 
across the 


Atlantic ocean in 
a heavier-than-air 
machine was made 
in 1919 by Capt. 
John Alcock and 
Lieut. Arthur W. 
Brown, bothof the 
British Royal Air 
Force. They took 
off from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on 
June 14 in a Vick- 
ers-Vimy bombing 
biplane. Sixteen 
hours and 12 min- 
utes later they 
landed in a bog 
near Clifden, Ire- 
land. The distance covered was 1,960 
miles. 


Alcock, aviator, and Brown, naviga- 
tor, were showered with honors. They 
received the $50,000 prize offered by the 
London Daily Mail for the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic in an airplane. 
Aleock was knighted by King George 
for the exploit, but unfortunately only 
lived a few months to enjoy the well- 
earned honor. He lost his life the fol- 
lowing December when his plane crash- 
ed at Rouen, France. Brown, whose 
parents were American, was also 
knighted by King George for his part 
in the adventure. 

Soon after the dauntless flyers landed 
Capt. Alcock issued the following state- 
ment to the press: 


“We had a terrible journey and the 
wonder is that we are here at all, We 
scarcely saw the sun or moon or stars. 
For hours we saw none of them. The 
fog was very dense, and at times we had 
to descend within 300 feet of the sea. 


“For four hours our machine was 
covered with a sheet of ice, caused by 
frozen sleet. At another time the fog 
was so dense that the speed indicator 
did not work and for a few minutes it 
was very alarming. 

“We looped the loop, I do believe, and 
did a very steep spiral. We did some 
very comic stunts, for I had no sense 
of horizon. 


“The winds were favorable all the 
way, northwest and at times southwest. 
We said in Newfoundland that we 
would do the trip in 16 hours, but we 
never thought we should. An hour and 
a half before we saw land we had no 
certain idea where we were, but we 
believed we were at Galway or there- 
about. 

“We encountered no unforeseen con- 
ditions. We did not suffer from cold 
or exhaustion, except when looking 
over the side; then the sleet chewed 
bits out of our faces. We drank coffee 
and ale and ate sandwiches and choc- 
olate. 


“We had plenty of reserve fuel left, 
using only two-thirds of our supply.” 
Eight years later Charles Lindbergh 


made his famous non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris. 











Capt. Alcock and Lieut. Brown 


— Our Health ~ 








Safety for Swimmers 


Swimming is considered one of the 
most healthful of all sports. Yet many 
lives are lost each season because 
swimmers do not observe the ordinary 
saftey rules. Some of the most im- 
portant common sense rules for safe 
swimming are: Don’t swim right after 
eating—wait two hours. Don’t swim 
while overheated. Stop swimming be- 
fore you are exhausted. Be sure the 
water is deep enough before you dive. 
If caught in a swift current or under- 
tow don’t struggle; the current will 
take you to the surface, and at that mo- 
ment you should be ready to strike out. 
Many infectious and communicable dis- 
eases are transmitted in pools and other 
swimming places. They include ty- 
phoid fever, colds, pink-eye and skin, 
ear and throat infections. Thus people 
who are not well should not go into a 
pool. Everyone should be made to take 
a shower before entering the water and 
only clean bathing suits should be 
worn. 





——— 


Glucose for Nervous Diseases 


Glucose is now regarded as an im- 
portant factor in the treatment of en- 
cephalitis (inflammation of the brain) 
and other nervous diseases. The first 
clue to the beneficial action of glucose 
was discovered accidentally when it 
was administered to an encephalitis pa- 
tient who was delirious and refused 
food. To the surprise of everyone she 
began to recover and was soon dis- 
charged as cured. Other acute cases of 
the disease were likewise treated and 
registered rapid improvment. Now more 
than 40 acute cases have been cured by 
injection of glucose, which is said to be 
without harmful effects. St. Eliza- 
beth, the hospital for the insane at 
Washington, has made many researches 
on the subject with the view of treat- 
ing encephalitis patients with the in- 
jections. According to Dr. Leland Al- 
ford, of St. Louis, acute cases of sleep- 
ing sickness are also improved by glu- 
cose injections. 
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Is a Mohammedan eligible to the presidency? 

Many people have the erroneous notion 
that persons of certain religious faiths are 
barred by the federal constitution from 
becoming president of the United States. 
Any person is constitutionally eligible to the 
presidency irrespective of color, race, re- 
ligion or sex, provided he is a natural- 
born citizen, has attained the age of 35, 
and has been a resident within the United 
States for 14 years. Clause 3, Article 
VI, of’ the Constitution says in part: “No 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” The first amend- 
ment of the Constitution says that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting. an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” This provision, how- 
ever, does not apply to the government of 
the various states. All of the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, which are 
popularly known as the Bill of Rights, have 
always been construed as applying only to 
the federal government. They were. in- 
tended to protect the people against the 
federal power, not against the state govern- 
ments. For instance, article 2 of the 
constitution of New Hampshire adopted in 
1784 provided that “No person shall be 
eligible to the office of governor unless at 
the time of his election, he shall be of the 
Protestant religion.’ A Roman Catholic 
was not eligible to be governor of New 
Hampshire until 1887, when the above 
amendment was repealed by an amendment 
adopted by popular vote. 


Is President Harding’s grave still guarded 
by troops? 

Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States, died at San Francisco Aug. 
2, 1923. The funeral arrangements were 
prescribed the next day in a general order 
issued by the War department, the con- 
cluding paragraph of which provided: “The 
commanding general, fifth corps area, will 
place a suitable guard, commanded by an 
officer, at the tomb of the late President 
Harding, at Marion, Ohio, to remain there 
until further orders.” A military guard 
consisting of one officer and 25 enlisted men 
was maintained at the tomb for nearly 
five years as a mark of respect to the mem- 
ory of the deceased and to prevent un- 
authorized persons from entering. This 
guard, it is estimated, cost the government 
$130,000. It was removed May 1, 1928, after 
the bodies of the late President and his 
wife had been transferred from the tem- 
porary tomb to the mausoleum provided 
by the Harding Memorial Association. 


How large is the Sahara desert? 

The area of ‘the Sahara, roughly esti- 
mated, is 3,500,000 square miles, which is 
almost as large as the United States in- 
clusive of Alaska. 


How is rainfall measured? 


Rainfall is measured by the inch. An inch 
of rain is the amount of precipitation on a 
surface to the depth of one inch. When we 
Say the annual rainfall of a certain state 
is 10 inches, we mean that there is enough 
precipitation on it each year to cover the 
entire surface, if it were perfectly level, to 
the depth of 10 inches. A perpendicular 
vessel, when exposed away from buildings, 
trees and other interfering objects, will 
collect the average amount of rainfall. All 
rain gages, no matter how complicated, are 
based on this principle. Contrary to pop- 


ular belief, rain falling straight down will 
not fill an exposed receptacle quicker than 
rain falling at an angle, as when it is 
accompanied by a wind. The fact that the 
rain is blown slightly in one direction or 
another will not affect the total amount of 
water falling into the vessel. What is lost 
on one side is gained on the other. Precipi- 
tation in the form of snow, sleet and hail is 
melted, poured into a rain gage, and then 
measured and recorded in the same manner 
as rainfall. 


Why is V used for U in PVBLIC LIBRARY? 

This is a survival of a custom which 
began when V and U were merely different 
forms of the same letter. V was the earlier 
form, In time U became differentiated from 
V and acquired a distinct sound of its own. 
According to the United States commission 
of. Fine Arts, V is regarded as more artistic 
than U and is more suited to the chisel and 
for that reason has been retained in in- 
scriptions on coins, monuments and build- 
ings. It is not, however, so used where 
the U sound predominates. For instance, 
it would be regarded as bad taste to use 
the V in UNITED STATES. When V is 
used in inscriptions in place of U it is 
called the manuscript U. 


Has a Catholic 


Congress? 


So far as we are able to learn, only one 
Catholic priest has ever been a duly quali- 
fied member of Congress. He was Gabriel 
Richard, a missionary from Detroit, who 
was elected Delegate for the Territory of 
Michigan to the 18th Congress (March 4, 
1823—March 38, 1825). Richard was born in 
France and came to this country in 1792. 


priest ever served in 


What small town lawyer became the father 
of four kings? 

That might be said of Charles Bonaparte, 
of Ajaccio, Corsica. He was the father of 
Napoleon I; Joseph, king of Naples and 
Spain; Louis, king of Holland, and Jerome, 
king of Westphalia. 


Does the government own the lighthouses? 

Lighthouses near navigable water in this 
country are maintained by the government. 
They are controlled by the Bureau of Light- 
houses, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Why is a policeman called a cop? 

“Cop” as applied to a policeman is sup- 
posed to be derived from the old English 
verb “to cop,” meaning to catch, to get 
hold of, to nab. This old verb dates back 
to the latter part of the 17th century in 
England. There appears to be no founda- 
tion for the theory that “cop” as applied 
to policemen was originally an abbreviation 
for “constabulary of police.” In England 
a policeman is still often called a “copper”; 
namely, one who cops or catches offenders. 
The original meaning of “cop” is retained 
in our slang expression “to cop off,” which 
means to grab or make away with some- 
thing which others are seeking. According 
to the New English Dictionary, “cop” was 
applied to policemen as early as 1859. 


What does “U.S.S.” mean? 


The letters “U.S.S.” preceding the names 
of vessels are the abbreviation of “United 
States Ship.” It is frequently but erroneous- 
ly stated that the second “S” stands for 
“Steamship” or “Steamer.” These letters 
were used in connection with ship names 
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before the days ot steam-propelled vesse] 
“U.SS.” is used only on vessels in th 
United States Navy; for instance, the U.S. 
Maine. “SS.” precedes the name of ve 
sels in the United States merchant marin 
These letters stand for “Steamship”; { 

instance, SS. Leviathan. 


=. 


Who was the last pensioner of the Revolutioy, 

The last Revolutionary war pension 
according to the records of the Census [3 
reau, was Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmeter, 
Brookfield, N. Y. She died in 1911 and 
the daughter of Jonathan Wooley, \ 
served in a New Hampshire company 
der Washington. 


Is the Civil war debt all paid? 

The federal government contracted a 
tional debt of $2,718,500,000 as a resul( 
the Civil war. It has all been paid ex 
$441,000,000, which is still outstanding. | 
does not refer to money paid for pensi 
after the war, but to the original war d 


Does Mrs. Woodrow 


pension? 

The widow of Woodrow Wilson does 
receive a federal pension. On Dec. 14, 19 
Senator Claude Swanson of Virginia 
troduced a bill proposing to grant M 
Wilson a $5,000 yearly pension, such as 
received by Mrs. Roosevelt. The bill \ 
referred to the pensions committee, | 
supposedly in compliance with Mrs. Wils: 
wishes, the matter was dropped and the ! 
was not voted upon. On May 14, 1928, h 
ever, a similar bill was passed by 
Senate. It has not yet been acted upon 
the House. Only seven widows of pr: 
dents have received such pensions—™M 
Lincoln, Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. G 
field, Mrs. McKinley, Mrs, Grant, and M: 
Roosevelt. Contrary to the popular beli 
no such pensions were voted to M 
Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Cleveland, 
Mrs. Harding. 


Wilson 


receive 


Who composed “The International’? 
“The International” is the song of t! 
communists of the world. It was compos 
in France in 1871 by Eugene Pottier. T! 
musie was composed by Adolphe Degeyte 


How is Lanier pronounced? 

The surname of Sidney Lanier, the poc 
is correctly pronounced “la-neer,” with the 
accent on the second syllable. 


What was the star chamber? 

The star chamber was a court at West 
minster, London. It consisted of the king 
privy council and a number of judges. A| 
parently it was so named from the fa 
that the ceiling of the chamber where t! 
court sat was decorated with gilt stars. T! 
court had jurisdiction over all offens 
which the law had not made provision f: 
Naturally many of the decisions were hig! 
handed and unjust. Charles I abolish 
the star chamber. In modern parlance “st: 
chamber” is applied to any high-handed 
official action, 


Who was Omar Khayyam and what is the 
meaning of “rubaiyat’” as applied to 
his writings? 

“Rubaiyat,” which is pronounced as i! 
spelled “roo-bye-yot” with the accent on 
the last syllable, is the plural form o! 
“rubai,” meaning’ quatrain or stanza o! 
four lines. Omar Khayyam (pronounced 
“Kye-yam”) was born at Naishapur, 
Persia, in the early part of the 11th century. 
“Khayyam” is a Persian word meaning 
“tent-maker,” indicating the original oc 
cupation of Omar. He was offered prefer- 
ment at court but requested instead that 
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he be given an independent income and be 
permitted to live in retirement and devote 
his entire time to scientific pursuits. Al- 
though he is known in the Western world 
chiefly as a poet, he was a man of profound 
learning and by profession a mathematician 
and astronomer. Omar was one of the eight 
distinguished scientists appointed by the 
sultan to reform the Mohammedan calendar 
and he wrote a treatise on algebra which 
is considered the greatest contribttion of 
his country and age to the science of math- 
ematics. Nominally Omar, was a Moham- 
medan, but judging from his verses his 
views were not orthodox. It is doubtful 
whether Omar wrote mary of the verses 
attributed to him. He bears about the 
amé relation to the “Rubaiyat” that Aesop 
does to the collection of fables known as 
“Aesop’s Fables.” No critic has been able 
to ‘establish their absolute authenticity. 
The Rubaiyat were made famous by Edward 
Fitzgerald (1809-1883) whose English trans- 
lation is considered a classic. 


Why are low shoes called oxfords? 

It is supposed that low shoes laced or 
tied over the instep received the name of 
oxfords or oxford shoes from the fact that 
such footwear was._first made and worn 
at Oxford, England, in the early part of 
the 17th century. 


Why is a taxi driver called a Jehu? 

A taxi driver, especially one who drives 
fast and recklessly is called a Jehu in 
allusion to II Kings 9:20, which reads in 
part as follows: “And the driving is like 
the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi: 
for he driveth furiously.” 


How can a watch be used as a compass? 

An ordinary watch, if it is keeping cor- 
rect time, makes a fairly accurate compass 
when the sun is shining. Let the watch 
lie flat on the palm with the hour hand 
pointing toward the sun. The point half- 
way between the hour hand and the point 
indicating twelve o’clock will be due south 
in the Northern Hemisphere and due north 
in the Southern Hemisphere. For example, 
suppose it is three o’clock in the afternoon 
and the hour hand is pointed toward the 
sun. A line running from the center of 
ihe dial to a point midway between the XII 
and the III will point due north in the 
Southern Hemisphere and due south in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Try it and see for 
yourself, 


What is the weight of a cubic foot of gold? 


A cubic foot of solid gold weighs about 
1,200 pounds, 





| THE GOLD OF THE HEART | 


| Scott King 
| Johnstown, Pa. | 





Some “Say it with flowers” to lover and maid, 
And some of us say it with tears, 
Well knowing the beautiful flowers will 
fade, 
That sorrow may pass with the years; 
Why not say it with gold, 
The gold of the heart? 


The poor are with us, they come and go, 
And many are hungry and cold; 
If we give till we feel it our gifts will grow 
And bloom when we say it with gold, 
The gold of the heart. 


There’s a realm, they tell us, where dreams 
come true, 


There are mangions with tfeasures untold, 


Whose doors are forever ajar for you 
And for all who have said it with gold, 
The gold of the heart. 
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DEMOCRAT vs. REPUBLICAN | 


“What is the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican?” The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question. Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 
number, However, definitions must be confined to 
50 words or less. Address: 


Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

















A Democrat believes in vested rights and 
a Republican believes in coat and vest. —J. J. 
O’Toole, Bellevue, Pa. 

A Republican believes in living on hopes 
and promises, manipulated and reflected in 
a mirror of salvation situated somewhere 
on the planet Mars. A Democrat is noth- 
ing more than a dissatisfied Republican.— 
John E. Meisel, Lehighton, Pa. 

A Democrat tries to uncover crookedness 
and a Republican tries to cover up.— 
Mellon Hays, St. Mary’s, Mo. 

A matter of birth—Earl W. 
Kenyon, Minn. 


Litsheim, 


What the politicians try to make you be- 
lieve just before an election—Dr. William 
Taylor, Aztec, N. Mex. 

The difference between a Democrat and 
a Republican is—their opinions—Mrs. M. 
Mitchell, San Francisco, Cal. 

The essential difference is not in regards 
to loyalty and love for country, but in way 
of looking at great problems and manner 
of finding solutions.—Evie Tucker, Living- 
ston, Tenn. 

The Republican party observes the ma- 
‘jority rule and the Democratic party the 
two-thirds rule in presidential nominating 
conventions. That’s all—Almah Chambers, 
Ogden, Utah. 

There is no difference—it’s indifference. 
W. B. Powell, Indian Springs, Ga. 

Republicans are modernized Democrats. 
—Dollye F. Horn, Henderson, Ky. 

A Democrat believes in freedom—free- 
dom of action, freedom of speech. A Re- 
publican believes in orderliness, and real- 
izes that freedom and orderliness are in- 
compatible. This incompatibility accounts 
for the non-success of Democrats in high 
places; they allow such freedom of action 
to subordinates that chaos_ results.— 
William H. Anderson, Denver, Colo. 

The difference is about the same as cue 
right and ieft toot of a man: both are 
equally necessary for progress—J. H. 
Hanks, Newark, Ohio 

A Republican is a Washington-Lincoln- 
Rooseveltian disciple who favors strong 
central government, condemns foreign alli- 
ances,’ supports high protective tariff 
which keeps our mills and factories busy 
and our money at home, and never to proud 
to fight. A Democrat is a Jefferson-Wilson- 
ian djsciple of diametrically opposite views. 
—Benjamin H. Ocker, Marion, Pa. 

The indifference of the great number of 
qualified voters who do not care to poll 
their votes at every general election clearly 
shows that the difference between a Re- 
publican and a Democrat is about zero— 
Isaac del Rosario, Aguada, Porto Rico. 

The Republican party is a party of prop- 
osition. The Democratic party is a party 
of opposition—S. E. Shriver, Savannah, 
Ohio. 

The difference between the political 
telligence of Jefferson and Hamilton.— 
H. C. White, Delmont, S. Dak. 

The difference between a Democrat and 


a Republican is the difference between 
0 and 0.—G. D. Reed, Bricelyn, Minn. 


The Republican creed is high pressure 
steam on a low pressure boiler. The Dem- 
ocratic creed is the safety valve.—E. C. 
Altenburg, Babylon, N. Y. 
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FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, Box H-2. WELLS. MINN. 


Can't Get Lost Now! 


Whether living in country or city every- 
one will find this famous “Pathfinder” 
watch a great stand-by. The manufac- 
turers have been making timepieces for 
over a century and they guarantee it. In 
addition to being a fine timekeeper, it has 
in the crown the cutest little compass, 


























which will always tell you where you are. 
Nickel case, popular 14 size, stem wind 
and set, unbreakable crystal. Tell two of 
your friends you want this watch and that 
all they need do is to give you $1 each 
for the Pathfinder a year. Send us the 
addresses and the $2 and we will send 


Washington, D. C. 











you the watch, postpaid, as our gift. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








A Good Spoon Stunt 


When tricks and stunts of various 
kinds are in order, you can have some 
fun with this one. See how many of 
the company can pick up an ordinary 
teaspoon with the thumb and forefinger 
of one hand. The fingers must grasp the 
spoon as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. That is, the thumb is placed on 





Grasp It Like This 


the end of the handle and the forefinger 
just over*the hump in the handle at 
the beginning of the bowl of the spoon. 
Of course, very few of your friends will 
be able to lift the spoon. It is more 
than likely that not one of them will 
be able to do so. Then you can proceed 
to show them how very simple and easy 
itis. Your secret, of course, is that you 
have practiced the stunt beforehand. 
Practice makes perfect, and anyone 
whose fingers are long enough to span 
the handle of the spoon can learn to 
perform this easy one with a little 
practice. 


Addition to Spelling Bee Trick 


In these columns in our May 19 issue 
we published the “Spelling Bee” card 
trick contributed by a reader from Tex- 
as. Since then Mr. George L. Bray, of 
Lynn, Mass., wrote the puzzle editor as 
follows: I was very much interested 
in your “Spelling Bee” trick of the 13 
cards. Thus I submit the following so- 
lution for spelling out the entire 52 
ecards, as done in the 13-card trick, 
bringing them out: Spades, Clubs, Hearts 
and Diamonds. 


Now, to spell out the entire 52 cards, 
turn first to your May 19 issue and read 
the Spelling Bee trick again. Then fol- 
low the same general procedure in this 
trick. Of course the arrangement of the 
cards is different. Thus: 


9 D 3 S J H 8 58 
JS 8 D 6 S JD 
5 D K S$ QD 4H 
1 § 8 C 6 D QH 
K C (ee 10 C K D 
K H 4 $5 3 oH 9 $ 
7 C 2H 3 C 5 C 
2S 1 C 7S 10.D 
6 H 1 D 4 D Qc 
Q Ss 7H 2 D 10 S 
10 H 5 S 8 H 9H 
1H 9 C J C 6 C 
3 D 2 C 4 C 5 H 


Letters following name of card indicate the 
suit, that is: Spades, S; Clubs, C; Hearts, 
H; Diamonds, D. Read the columns down. 


In arranging the cards (see table) 
place the nine of Diamonds (9D) face 


down on the table with the others fol- 


lowing in the proper order (Face cards 
being: 1, Ace; K, King; Q, Queen; J, 


Jack.).. When .you -baye all the cards... bee eee wee owe o eww eee 


arranged commence spelling from th 
bottom of the pack: “O-n-e,” taking on 
card from the bottom and placing it o 
the top of the pack as you pronoun 
ach letter. Then, as you pronoun 


‘the word “one” take the fourth ca: 


from the bottom of the deck and tu: 
it face up on the table. It will be ¢! 
Ace of Spades. Continue to spell o 
the cards in order until you have spe 
ed out the entire pack, spelling. t! 
three, “t-h-r-e-e” and the Jack “J-a-c-k 





The Ten Antipathies 


Here is a nice game to start off 
informal party, especially if the gues 
do not know one another well or hay 
just met. Give each person present 
piece of paper and a pencil and as 
them to name 10 things they disli! 
very much, The antipathy can be a 
most anything, and the more far-fetc! 
ed the better and funnier. After t! 
notations have been made collect th 
slips and, without knowing which 
which, redistribute them. Have ea: 
person read a slip in turn. All mu 
try to guess the author. 


One to Two in Seven Strokes 


This word golf problem looks to b 
an easy one at first glanc: 

NIE But after trying it a whil: 
most fans will agree that i! 
is quite difficult. The reade: 
who sent it in said the bes! 
he could do was seven 
strokes, so that is the solu 
tion we will give next wee! 
In the meantime you-try |: 
play the “hole” in seven o 
less strokes. Answer to las! 
week’s problem is: GIRI. 
GIRT, GIST, LIST, LAS! 





T|wiO 
LASS, LADS, LADY. 


Driving Needle Through Coin 

In this clever trick the performer pro 
duces a needle and a coin, say a penny 
and wagers that he can drive the need! 
through the coin. After letting sever: 
others try it, he produces a large cor! 
and proceeds to do what they foun: 
would only break the needle. Takin 
a whole needle, he sticks it through t!: 
cork so that the point just emerges 
leaving no more than an eighth of a 
inch of the needle showing at the to; 
of the cork. Now by striking th 
needle fairly with a hammer it is read! 
ly driven through the coin. 





Puzzle-Problem 
No. 40. John’s age is now the sam 
as Harry’s was when John was nin 
years old. Harry is now 33. How old 
is John? Ans. to No. 39—1.984 minutes 





UNRIDDLE THESE 
What three things are doing most 
to help man get up in the world? 
When does a man rob his wife? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
The swells of the ocean. 
Hooker. : 


ee 
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Largest Carillon for Florida 


feet, the Singing Tower of Lake 

Wales, Fla., when completed, will 
,ouse the largest and finest carillon 
ever cast. It will be opened to the pub- 
lic in February, 1929, and will have for 
ts carilloneur Anton Bress, of Antwerp, 
one of the most famous players of Eu- 
rope. The tower and carillon are being 
donated by Edward W. Bok, philanthro- 
pist. The bells are being cast in Eng- 
land. 

The tower weighs 5,500 tons and is 
51 feet wide at its base. This will taper 
to 37 feet at the top where the shape 
will be octagonal. It will be surround- 
ed by a moat. Wherever possible the 
builders are using Southern material in 
the construction of the tower. Decora- 
tions will be typical of Florida. 

The carillon installed by John D. 
Rockefeller in the Park Avenue Baptist 
church, New York, heretofore the larg- 
est in the world will now rank second 
to that in the Singing Tower at Lake 
Wales. This set of bells will number 
61, providing 48 tones, or four octaves, 
the 13 upper tones being duplicated so 
as to avoid the airy sound of small 
bells. The total weight of the bells will 
be 123,164 pounds. They will vary from 
11 tons to 17 pounds. 

A Singing Tower is the traditional 
name of a carillon tower. From early 
medieval times, in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and the North of France, watch 
towers were erected from which senti- 


RR Micet, to the majestic height of 205 











Singing Tower at Lake Wales, Fla. 


nels could see the flooding of the dykes 
or the coming of invaders. In such a 
crisis the blowing of a horn by the 
watcher would summon the people to 
the threatened danger. Gradually a bell 
replaced the horn. Then clocks were 
introduced into the towers and bells 
were struck to mark the passing of the 
hours. 

More bells were added; then chimes 
on which simple tunes were played at 
the quarter hours,and more fully before 
the big bell struck the hour. Slowly 
through the succeeding centuries still 


more bells were added until in the 17th 
century the carillon was evolved. These 
towers were of great national impor- 
tance in the community life, calling 
their people to war, to peace, to prayer, 
to work and to feast. 

The carillon is tuned to the inter- 
vals of the chromatic scale and the 
bells are hung “dead”; that is, they 
don’t swing. The musician uses both 
hands and feet as with the organ. Ma- 
nipulation of the keys causes the clap- 
pers to strike the sound bow of the 
bells usually on the inside. There are 
only about 15 carillons in this coun- 
try. The first was installed at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 





Letters from Readers 











Frogs Without Tadpoles 


All frogs do not pass through a tadpole 
stage. There is a species of frog on Do- 
minican Island in the West Indies which 
hatches a mature tadpoleless frog. This 
frog does not lay its eggs in the water but 
in the rich, wet forest mold. There was an 
article on this subject entitled “The Frog 
Without a Tadpole” in the July number of 
Nature Magazine, 1926. The frog was iden- 
tified by Dr. G. K. Noble of the American 
Museum of Natural History—Don Crook- 
shanks, Laredo, Mo. 


Mule Foal Alarms Natives 

Recently a jenny mule in Dominican Re- 
public gave birth to a colt. This oc- 
curred at the Central Barahona Inc., a sugar 
estate in the Barahona Province. The off- 
spring, however, is a monstrosity, having a 
head as large as its body, very long legs, 
large hoofs and a rather slim neck. The 
people living in the neighborhood are 
alarmed and believe it is a token of ill-luck. 
—H. G. Meskus, Sanchez, Dominican Re- 
public. 


Old Campaign Couplet 
Being much interested in the campaign 
songs, especially the old ones, which you 
have published, I am sending you a couplet 
or slogan that I have often heard my 
mother give. This also was for the presi- 
dential campaign of 1844, 
“Polk-root (poke-root) they say is mortal 
pizen 

To Henry Clay and Frelinghuysen.” 

—F. C. Barnes, La Porte, Ind. 


47-Pound Mushroom 


I am sending you a slip that you might 
be interested in. This mushroom was grown 
on one of our ranches below Argenta, a 
little mining town. We have gathered lots 
of mushrooms there before, but none as 
large as this one. The item in the local 
Dillon paper is as follows: “There are 
mushrooms and mushrooms and then there 
are Argenta mushrooms, About a month 
ago Ernest Knapp of Argenta brought a 
huge specimen of the “puff-ball” variety 
to Dillon and it attracted much attention 
but today he brought in one that grew in 
exactly’ the same place and weighed 47 
pounds, measuring 27 inches long, 19 inches 
wide and 10 inches high. Forest Super- 
visor’ John Sommers contended that the 
first was a real mushroom and non-poison- 
ous and proved it by taking it home, where 
he smothered many a steak with the tooth- 
some morsel. He was awarded the second 
one also.”—Mrs, Christine Albers, Dillon, 
Montana. 
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New York’s NEWEST HOTEL 


Che Pirradilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way New York 


Adjacent to Every Activity 
600 Bright, Sunlit Rooms 
Each with 
Bath, Electric Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room and Bath - $3.00 
Double Room and Bath + $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant and 
Luncheonette, Wire at our 
expense for reservation. 


F. D. SOFIELD, 
Mng. Dir. 










Amazing Anti-Glare Device 
For Automobiles 


Prevents loss of life and makes big 
money for salesmen. Motorists buy 
on 30-second demonstration, Treat- 

ed by secret process. Shields the f ot, 





READ! 





eyes from dazzling head-lights. Rhanner octd 208 - 
Also used by day as a oy -view eet PP 
mirror. Unique, mystifying. Big ‘ oy * 
season now. Write f bi details of ¥ pm oy = 


Grissinge 
sold six first fifteen 
minutes. it’s a win- 

ner for salesmen. 


our generous trial offer and sensa- » 
tional money making viep Wi with ial = dis- 
count prices to agen’ obliga . Address 


The Lee See Co., Dpt. 327, Kewaunee, Wisconsin t 


Sensational Clothing Line 


BRINCS 
YOU 


Increase your income. Sell sensational new line 
men's suits, overcoats at $17.50. Your profit 
$3.00 in advance: Tailored by old-established 
house. Remarkable quality, selected woolens. 
Union tailored in our $4,000,000 shops. 
Satisfaction, style, fit, guaranteed. 
Also 100% Virgin Wool Suits $23.50 
The Harvey line also offers a De 
Luxe line of suits and overcoats 
for men who want best. Equal 
in wear, style, looks to any 
$50.00 garments. Superb fabrics. 
Finest tailoring, trimmings, lin- 
ings. Price $23.50. Your profit, 
$3.50 in advance, 


Displays | toe, fabri it $17.50 
Outfit FREE rn en c6 Wye tow you how 
to measure and take or “Wy ‘Write at once. 


Harvey Bros., Dept. 591, 200-214 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Don’t Shout” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
How? With the 
PHO I’ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they are imvisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 

“The for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
lasses are to the eyes. 
nvisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harmless. 
Anyone ¢an adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dpt.761.10S. 18thSt., Phila. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. eee next = dnectebed Be Sc. 
Prints Be each. B 1 6x larg 









































10 in. enlargement. colored er veka o8e plus 2Sc rn, 








FLEET PHOTO SERVICE pect}, ‘wastinsten, ©. c. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Making Treatment Easy 


by Doctor Sun 
New York C) 
It has been known for a long 

time that the sun’s rays are being used 
by eminent physicians in the cure of 
certain serious ailments and also in the 
building up of delicate and undernour- 
ished bodies, and doctors have found 
also that the warm rays coming in di- 








or ® 




















A Sun-Bath Suit 


rect contact with the body are extreme- 
ly beneficial in keeping one “fit.” Young 
mothers are told that by giving their 
young babies a sun bath each day they 
will prevent one of the worst of in- 
fant diseases—rickets. The exposure 
must be gradual though, especially at 
the seashore wheré the rays are so pen- 
etrating, say five minutes the first day 
(always being careful to shade the eyes 
with a cap or hat) and increasing the 
period each succeeding day. 

The little suit shown was designed 
for the child whose mother believes in 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air. It is 
made of soft jersey and has short trunks 

_and two shoulder straps with a band 
between to hold them in place. This 
allows plenty of’space for the precious 
rays to reach and make the little bodies 
healthy and strong. Some of the older 
children wear just the trunks without 
any straps and there are several dif- 
ferent kinds to be bought or made. But 
don’t let the little ones get burned the 
first day. Expose them just a little 
bit each day until the tender skin 
becomes used to the heat and then 
instead of burning their skin wil 


become a nice healthy 
brown. © . 





Absentee Watering of Plants 


If you are going away for a week or 
less you can provide enough water for 
your loved potted plants while absent. 
Arrange your plants in a circle about 
a pail or jar of water in a place where 
there is an even temperature and one 
which is free from drafts. -Be sure 
that the water container is raised high- 
er than the pots. Make as many strips of 
flannel or cotton goods as there are 
plants. Place one end of the strips in 
the pail or jar and tie in place. The 
other end bury in the soil of the respec- 
tive pots. Thus thé plants are assured 
of a constant water supply. This is the 
capillary attraction method. 


The High Cost of Liver 


Just as soon as the medical world 
let it be known that liver is a valuable 
aid in overcoming certain forms of 
anemia—bang!—a meat which was 
formerly so cheap shot up in price. In 
some places this price is almost pro- 
hibitive. The meat people justify this 
advance with the statement that today 
the demand for liver is in excess of the 
supply. But it is hard on the housewife 
—not.to mention the anemic person who 
needs this in his diet. But if liver is 
out of the question, something like the 
same health value may be found in 
lettuce, cabbage, green peas, carrots 
and spinach. 





Frozen Desserts 


In hot weather frozen desserts are a 
prime favorite. Yet, according to Marie 


iC. Doerman of the New Jersey State 


College of Agriculture, the kind of 
frozen dessert should be determined by 
the rest of the meal. She suggests that 
if the main course is rather hearty, a 
milk sherbet or an ice would be better, 
while a mousse or ice cream would be 
a well chosen dessert when the first 
part of the meal is not very rich. 
Water ices have little food value, but 
they are refreshing on a hot day. To 
make lemon ice, boil four cups of water 





: The Jigger Drawer: 
© @ 





Milk to which a little soap has been 
added is a good wash for glossy white paint. 

Keep mirrors out of the sun. The rays 
will cause spots and other blemishes. 

If you drop an aspirin tablet in the water 
in which you put cut flowers, the flowers 
will last much longer than in plain water. 

Lemon juice will remove blackberry and 
damson stains from the fingers. 

A damp cloth placed about a head of let- 
tuce will keep it fresh and crisp. 

Wash flannel shirts in lukewarm water 
with soap flakes. Never rub or wring. 
Rinse, hang in the shade and when nearly 
dry iron on the wrong side. ~ 

Grass stains can often be removed from 
white materials by sponging with ammonia 
and water. 

Wrapping ice in newspaper is no ice-box 
saving, Rather, it is detrimental to re- 
frigeration. 

A piece of alum added to the vinegar 
used for pickling will make pickles crisp. 


oe 
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and two cups of sugar together, making 
a syrup. Cool, then add three-fourths 
cup of strained lemon juice and freeze 
This recipe may be varied by using 
two cups of orange juice and one-fourth 
cup of lemon juice. 

Milk sherbets are made by using milk 
instead of water. One quart of milk 
11/3 cups sugar, a can grated pineapp|: 
and one-third cup lemon juice wil 
make a delicious pineapple milk sherbe! 

For a very rich dessert select 
mousse. Peaches, raspberries, cherrie 
and other fruit may be used. Crush the 
fruit and put through a sieve, if desired 
Use a cup of juice and pulp combined 
sweeten to.~taste, using from two 
thirds to one cup of sugar, and sti: 
until dissolved. With some fruits two 
tablespoons of lemon juice is needed to 
bring out the flavor. Whip two cups o! 
heavy cream unti# stiff. Carefully fold 
the cream into the fruit. Place the mix- 
ture in a mold and pack in ice and sal! 
from two to six hours. This mixtur: 
is not stirred, and two parts of ice ar 
used to one part of salt. Any frozen 
mixture is improved by standing at 
least one hour to allow the flavors to 
blend more thoroughly. 


For the Dressing Table 


Lovely hand wrought silver and pew 
ter, executed in the modern style, is 
being made for dressing table and 
smoking stand alike. One lovely hand 
mirror has a very unique figure of : 
lady of the Byzantine era and a smoking 
set has a raised animal design so simp!) 
executed that it would delight any man 
—or woman, either, for that matter. 


Painting Window Woodwork 

When you are your own interio! 
decorator and the woodwork around 
the small panes of glass in the windows 
needs touching up, cut a piece of card 
board the size of a pane and cover the 
glass with it while painting the wood 
work. This will keep the paint from 
splattering the glass, makes a better 
job and insures quicker work. 


Pretty Legs 
Miss Gladys Turner of Orange, N. J 
who won the cup awarded by a hoiser) 
exhibit for the prettiest legs, boasts of 


. these measurements: ankle, nine inches 


around; calf, 14% inches, knee 14% 
inches, and thigh, 20% inches. ‘ Mile. 
Mistinguette, French actress who has 
insured her legs for a million dollars, 
offers this advice about the care of the 
legs: Don’t wear roll-tops; it interferes 
with the circulation. Ditto for tigh! 
garters. Exercise your legs morning 
and evening to improve circulation. 
Massage them occasionally. Don’t wear 
too high or too flat heels. Never shave 
your legs; it will only produce more 
hair. Never wear woolen stockings. 
Watch your diet. 


AVIATION FLAG PROPOSED 
Representative Crail, Republican, of Cal- 
ifornia, proposes a-design for an aviation 
flag for this country. A _ bronze-colored 
American eagle with wings extended, in 
a sky-blue field, would hold in its talons 
an airplane propeller and an olive branch 
An American shield in red, white and blue 
would decorate the eagle’s breast and 4 

white star would be above its head. 
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Latest Fashions 


>Sati ys 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashi 


ions, 15c. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Can It be Possible? 

New York paper—Mr. Durant brought the 
dealers to their feet with cheers when he 
said: “In the new Star four I am giving 
you a bigger and better can than the new 
Ford. 

Sent in by Dr. Henry V. B.. Smith, Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 








Playing with Fate 
Pennsylvania paper—The Star band of 
Coatesville stopped off here Friday aftér- 
noon on their advertising Coatsville sales 
week. They gave a couple of selections for 
benefit of those who hostily gathered. 
Sent in by W. Wetzler, West Grove. 


Girls Will be Girls 
Ohio paper—The members of the Epsilon 
Pi Chapter of the Sigma Beta sorority were 
delightfully entertained Monday evening at 
the home of Miss Lena Gardner. The 
evening was spent in playing bride, prize 
being awarded to Miss Helen Leslie. 


Right Off the Nest 
Nebraska paper—A few more weeky cus- 
tomers wanted for new-laid white eggs. I 
produced these eggs myself and deliver 
anywhere. Reasonable in price. H. B. 
Potter. 
Sent in by Mrs. A. H. 


Must be a Democrat 
Kentucky paper—Hon. A. A. Huddleston, 
who has been in politics for the last 100 


years, has retired to a quiet life for a while. 
Sent in by Otis Philips, Ellington. 


So Say Some Senators 
Farm paper (heading)—IMPERIAL VAL- 
LEY WILL BE PERMANENTLY INUN- 
DATED UNLESS THE COLORADO RIVER 
IS DAMNED 
Sent in by J. T. Ely, Rogersville, Pa. 


Well, That’s Certain 
New York paper—Six members of Engine 
Co. 16 will act as bearers at funeral services 
this morning for Clarence D. Lynch, fire- 
man, who died Sunday at 9 o’clock at his 
home, 1128 South Salina street, and half 


and hour later in the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception. 
Sent in by Rey. David Keppel, Syracuse. 


Figure This Out 

Iowa paper—Macaulay, one of the most 
brilliant Englishmen of his century, couldn’t 
commit the multiplication table to memory. 
Mathematics proved too much for him. It 
is said Emerson was never quite certain 
about nine times to the suspicion that Mr. 
Trotzky may be suffering from seven. 

Sent in by Donald Ellis, Britt. 
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Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6196—A pleasing household dress Wesigned for a 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra. la 
(46-48) bust measure. A medium design requires ph a 
yards of 36 inch material together with 3% yards of nar- 
row bias binding, and. % yard 27 inches wide of con- 
trasting material for facing on the belt. 

6202—A_ popular useful design for juniors and misses, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year old requires 3% 
yards of material 32 inches wide together with % yard of 
contrasting material for facings as illustrated 


6195—Youthful chic is intensified in this attractive 

model for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 
design requires 3% yards of 39 inch material. 

6214—A very smart and unusual model for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
1 yard of 32 inch lining for the und y, an 
yards of 35 inch material for the dress. If made without 
the bolero, 4% yards of 35 inch material is required 


6209—A pretty forck for little misses 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. A 6 year old requires 2% yards of 27 inch ma- 
terial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
‘acing on collar and cuffs. 


5009—A comfortable summer outfit for small tots 
from 6 months to 4 years. A 2 year old requires % 
yard of 36 inch material for the drawers, 1% yards for 
the slip, and 1% yards for the dress if made with long 
sleeves. With short sleeves, % yard less is pee Ss of 
36 inch material: If slip is made without ruffle % yard 
less is required. 

6205—Plait fulness below diagonal lines, that raise at 
the waistline mark this as “‘something different.” 
for the junior miss 8, 10, 12 and 14 A M4 year 
old requires 2% yards of 36 inch 








FRECKLES 


Don’t Try to Hide These Ugly Spots; 
Othine Will Remove Them Quickly 
and Safely 


This preparation is so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful com- 
plexion that it is sold by all drug and de- 
partment stores with a guarantee to refund 
the money if it fails. 

Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste 
time on lemon juice or cucumbers; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the 
first few applications should show a wonger- 
ful improvement, some of the lighter fre€kles 
vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength; 
it is this that is sold on money- bac K guarantee, 











The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal! Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to he held during 1928. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by ol B.« A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New York. Add 
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False Teeth 


Kiutch holds them tight 


Klutch forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate so 
snug it can't rock, drop or chafe. You can eat and 
speak as well as you did with your own teeth. 

To prove our claim let us mail you a box of Klutch 
without deposit or payment of any kind. After 30 
days’ trial, if satisfied that Klutch is worth the price, 
send us 60c: If not. don’t pay a cent. You shall be 
the sole judge. Hart & Co., Box 2302-B, Elmira,N.Y. 


Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


immediate Relief for Varicose veins, open sores 
or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best— 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a legging—no rubbers, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet No. 5 


Corliss Limb Specialty Co. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 

















Reg.U S.Pal.Off. 


A BARGAIN OFFER 


You Save $1.50 
CAPPER’S WEEKLY, 1 Year 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 1 Year a 00 
FARM & FIRESIDE, 2 Years poner 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 Year 
if you live-in Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., Colo., remit 
only $1.50 in accordance with —_ charged by Capper’s 
Weekly. Not good outside the 48 states. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 positively guarantee my 
SU great successful compound. 


























Safely relieves many obsti- 
nate irregular conditions and abnor- 
WOMEN mal diserders in 3 to 5 days. Ne 
inconvenience or interference with 
emedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
T AND HAY FEVER 
AST! HMI I will send any Stee “— 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. 

ddress D. 5. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg.. St. Marys. Kansas 

or similar troubles perma- 

stopped right away. 

ECZEM oun ~s N — coy 

No matter what 

DERMA-TOS LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., fe. Springfield, Mo. 
DING Invitations or Announcementse— 
Embosso. raised letter process. $4.75 for 
50 or $7.50 for 100, with inside and out- 
side envelopes. Send for Samples. Laurel 
Embossocraft Co., Laure! Springs, N. J. 
INGROWN NAILS—WHY SUFFER? 


DA a Southi agton ed $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 
STOPPED 7 
Pay 
yom send me $1.25. If ae your report canc hi ph 
nently healed. Itchin 

you've tried write today for Free Book and cand guaranteed offer. 
Eureka will quickly relieve without or knife. Guaranteed, 
SOc postpaid. EUREKA REMEDIES, Box 5, Brilthart, Pa. 











ord tiful styles. 
— FREE 


rien introd table values, classy 


Perfect iPoffer=somet ing afer 


er, more than any offer 
ever je. 
Handsome C Case Ontfit 
terre a pe La eras se 
money-making a wesuiis 


Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


A new instructive book, fully illustrated, 
printed in colors and copyrighted at Washing- 
ton, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the 
- noted Rectal Specialist, 582 Elms Boulevard, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary 
tells how sufferers from Piles can be quickly 
and easily cured without the knife, scissors, 
“hot iron,” electricity or any other cutting or 
burning method, without confinement to bed 
and no hospital bijls to pay. The McCleary treat- 
ment has been .a success for 28 years and in over 14,000 
cases; if you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a free copy of this new book. 


Modern Honemalin 

ep 0 SPECIAL CLUB NO. 12 

tiustrated Mechanics 

The Farm Journal 

Order by club Number. Not good outside the 48 states, 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 

















Household ‘Magazine 

Blade & Ledger 

Gentlewoman Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Home Circle Magazine 
All for one year. You can’t beat this for Big Value, 





MONEY FOR YOU 


eye Men ES tp $2 weekly & 


; time at home 
a ieke pleasant work, No 
LJ instruct 


eupp! ab wesk, Li 
ou wi 
M Write to-day for full particulars. ¥ 
| a The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited fj 
J-ee 219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, June 26th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of sixty (60c) cents a share on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable August 15th, 1928, to common 
aa of record at the close of business, August 
Checks to be mailed. ‘Transfer books will not close. 

OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


A ST iF M STOPPED 


or COSTS 
HAY FEVER NOTHING 


To prove this we will send you a regular $1 Treatment of Asma 
Caps and Hafevease, a new method for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
ye new Be Ay 4 sotiebed. send $1, otherwise you owe nothing. 

925-C East 15th St.. Kansas City. Mo. 


GF bra Wonse TREATED 

a woneeeta New 
called*‘PAN- 

ETES ‘ws ll completely 
74 ee oe tm days. No 
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Foreign | Work! 


ea call you! O Geel eae ay ro men, 
tear young men. 
‘Ame cau 
Avenue Michigan 
irresistible force, easily 
masiane. Learn and make 
rs obey your wishes, 


Gain in pores, wealth and love. Simple, easy instrctions 64 64 pages. 
only 10c. ORIENTAL; 125 Church St., Dept. 8,New York 


to represent us in your territory. 
terme Ss unnecessary. No sell- 
oy Bes weekly, easy. Write 
for particulars. , GARY, IND. 


BOYS and GIRL GIRLS =. LS sit di ise Airship Balloon 


« New Dorp, N. ¥. 
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The Supernatural Today 


Some people think the age of miracles 
is past, but there are plenty of others, 
in all parts of the world, who are pro- 
claiming “miracles” every little while. 

Mexico with her religious troubles 
seems to be a leader in the matter. On 
a report that the country’s patron saint, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, had appeared 
to some Indian workers in a field near 
the town of Mexicalcingo such crowds 
surged over the place, destroying crops 
and property, that federal troops had 
to be called to restrain them. Another 
report that the same patron saint had 
appeared on the top of a hill in the 
town of Guadalupe Hidalgo and had 
left her image on a great rock caused 
hundreds of women carrying flowers 


Sa 
bl ats, 


A Japanese ghost, Katsushika Hokusai. It is 

here pictured by the artist appearing over 

the mosquito net of the murderer’s bed and 
keeping him awake all night. 


and candles to visit the place. Blast- 
ing was going on, but that did not deter 
them. They had to be forcibly removed 
before the rocks were blown up. 
France, too, more recently has had 
her supernatural visitations. Near the 
little town of Remirmont a peasant girl 
declared that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to her on the edge of a cloud and told 
her to return to the place every day 
and pray, promising a miracle. Mar- 
celle returned to the spot day after day 
and prayed, and stated that the vision 
was regularly repeated. The spot was 
roped off and the girl was followed by 
crowds hoping to see the miracle. It 
was in a very similar manner that 
world-famous as a_ healing 
place, got its start in the last century. 
Germany too, last year, had her su- 
pernatural manifestation in the person 
of a girl with stigmata—bleeding spots 
on the body corresponding to the 
wounds on the body of Christ. Crowds 
flocked from far and near to see her. 
Supernatural revelations, of course, 
are by no means limited to Christians. 
Over in a tropical Hawaiian island a 
certain large stone became accredited 
with the power to produce miraculous 
cures. Many natives with Japanese and 
Chinese visited it, knelt and prayed be- 
fore it and made offerings to it. It bade 
fair to rival the black stone at Mecca. 





It is the opinion of every member of our 
household that there is no paper equal to 
the Pathfinder in every respect. It is reli- 
able, interesting and instructive. There is 
no need for anyone not. being posted on 
current events when the Pathfinder can be 
had for one dollar a year.—Mrs. Mary 
Johnson, Chicago. 
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SELL YOUR PROPERTY swichty for cash: 20 rma: 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Net 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED {; Wate ADA: Hise: 


G. 0O., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE’ st 


Let the Stars Tell You Mysterie: 
Send, birthdate and, 25 C6o Cents for s for personal ch: cha 








NK MASHEK, 4 


A BUSINESS Of OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checker} 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.S46,.Wooster, 0} \. 











= hye BLACK ART BOOKS | 
soo AND OTHER RARE BOOKS 
SES STAR BOOK CO., connate a. WEW JERSE 

A A 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and g@ 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? Bie 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some & 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
oe. pictures, pr'ce list. Send 10 cts. 
Not Stamps) for my illustrated Frospectes be- 
oes nding butterflies. Mr. Sincl Bi: dcalerin 
nsects, Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego,Calif. 


Stretch Your Dollar 


and Receive a Gifi 














25 Photos of Your Favorite 
Candidates Giver FREE 
Interest in the presidential campaign is < 
white heat and it is getting hotter every day 
You believe in your candidates and you wan! 
them to win. . You want all your neighbors tc 
be posted on everything that is going on. . Yo 
want them to get not only one side but bot! 
sides. You know that the Pathfinder is the on: 
paper in the country that tells everything and 

that never misleads or fools its reader. 

Just inclose a $1 bill with this blank and w« 
will send the Pathfinder for 13 weeks to any 
seven addresses in the U. S. you put on t! 
blank. You don’t have to use ink; pencil is 
all right But do it ‘today. 

As a special inducement we will send to you, 
postpaid, 25 real photographs of your favorit« 
candidates—either Hoover and Curtis, or Smith 
and Robinson These are the cutest photos you 
ever saw—wonderful likenesses and beautifully 
finished. They are 1 5/8 by 2 6/8 inches ir 
size and are gummed on the back so you can 
stick them anywhere you like, 


aa i an op ot One aa Ge ae — 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, I’m a wideawake citizen 
want my neighbors to be informed about the campaic: 
and everything else and I appreciate your special offer | 
send the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven persons f 
only $1—which I inclose herewith. Here are the address 


As my gift please send me the 25 photos of 
Hoover and Curtis, or Smith and Robinson 
(mark which). 
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HEALS LEGS 


Viseose Method for Varicose Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swolien Legs, Milk 
Poor Circulation, Leg E heals by in- 
creasingslow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 

DR. P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36.to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


THMA RELIEVE NIGHTS 
OF AGONY 

Inhale the smoke of KIDDER'S 

ASTHMATIC PASTILLES. Give quick 

. relieffrom choking, stifling sensation No 

LIBERAL narcotics or harmfuldrugs. Used for 80 


SAMPLE years $1 box of4 dozen at DRUGGISTsS .. 
FRE © Write, SAMUEL KIDDER &CO. Dept. 4, Bostoa, Mass. 


who derive larges 

profits know and 

heed certain simple 

but vital facts be- 

fore applying for Patents. Our book, eens, gives those 
, 


facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St., 
Established 1869. Washington, D. c. 


STOMACH ELMER 


& Gall Trouble 
pe Colic, Pain in Right Side, Nervous Breakdown. Even 

operations failed before finding help I'll tell you about Free. 
Madeline 10 Dept. 652, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ul. 


or DRUG HABIT 
FOREVER or NO PAY 
OF —— sent en trial. Can be 
re teed to banish forever all 
w, moonshine, 


redgtic. laudnum. Costs $2.00 



























a ywnistey, a in. “ 
STANDARD. Mowry iy ty tas 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





PELLAGRA CURED 


Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured. FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. All sufferers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms. Send no money, just your name and address, 


AMERICAN COMPOUNDING CO., Box 3220, Jasper, a 
TOBACCO 2 21308 


$1. A aie 
500. ‘000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore. Md. 








MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
Free illustrated Book. 
Or. Williams Sanatorium, 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Earn $25 WEEKLY sere cme ine tot oesare De. 


jails FREE, Press Reporting Inst., 1261. St. Louis. Mo. 


JUST LOOK! 


These magazine prices will happily surprise you 


CLUB NO. 282 CLUB NO. 293 
Reople’s Feputer Mo. $1 25 esa Cranies Mo. $1 65 
arm Life ° apper’s Farmer . 
Good Stories Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine People’s Home Journal 
The Pathfinder = 7 on as 
_ The Pathfinder 
CLUB 7 ry CLUB NO. 295 
Modern Homemaking Woman’s Wo 
Household Magazine $1 35 People’s Home Journ. $1.50 
Gentlewoman Magazine Farm Journal 
Capper’s Farmer Good Stories 
The Pathfinder The ae 
—- CLUB NO. 298 
CLUB NO. 286 Canper’s Farmer $1.60 
, ouseho soar ne 
Farm Journal.” $1.30) Today's Housewite 
Modern Homemaking 
The Pathfinder sy ty ane 
cLuB NO. 288 js eae ot 304 
H hold M i eople’s Home Journ. 
ton og eg eng $1 35 Modern Homemaking $1 35 
Gentlewoman Magazine coe S — (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 290 CLUB NO. 
Boten ~~ —amaaaamaes $1 60 pee mad aonene ( $1. 35 
300 ories . 00 ‘ories 
Waman’s World Farm & Fireside, (2 yrs.) 
Farm Journal People’s Popular Monthly 
Gentlewoman Magazine Modern Homemaking 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Magazines must go to one address. All subscriptions 
for 1 year unless otherwise noted. These prices not 
good outside the 48 states 
-_— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK =— — — 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find $.......+s.6. for Club No.......... 
including the Pathfinder....cccecscccceseccees -YCars 





























Name ....... WEPeTITITITi Titi iii 


BSt.-R. F. D. cccccccccccccsccccccccececssesessesesecs 


City & State ....... 
Add $1 to these — ‘and g 
instead 
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Newspaper Views 


Wall Street Journal—The lower politics 
goes the higher it comes. 


Houston Post-Dispatch—Thrift is that 
quality which keeps a nation from going 
to war because it knows it cannot afford to 
go to war. You never hear of Scotland de- 
claring war on anyone. 








New York Herald Tribune—A good many 
politicians who hoped to be favorite sons 
discovered that they were only stepchildren. 


Ohio State Journal—Our idea of a con- 
tented man is the one, if any, that enjoys 
the scenery along the detour. 


Nashville Banner—Anyhow, no one these 
days says, “What Smith?” 


Ohio Health New s—The motorist who 
saves time at a crossing may lose it at the 
hospital. 


—__— 


American Lumberman—A lot of people 
say Mr. Coolidge is going to be president 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
What’s the matter with American Ice? 


Tolédo Blade—“We must build a Soviet 
Governme in the United States,” says 
W. Z. Fostér. All he lacks is the material. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It is said that 
wool is now being made from pineeneedles. 
It has always felt that way to a sensitive 
epidermis. 





San Diego Union—Perhaps the MecNary- 
Haugen bill would have relieved the corn- 
belt farmers, but the veto certainly has 
relieved the corn-belt politicians. 


Atchison Globe—Lots of men who feel 
they need a big city to give full opportunity 
to their talents haven’t been big enough 
to make good in a small town. 


Toledo Blade—If the Mark Twain As- 
sociation establishes its chair of humor in 
a college it will make a mistake. The place 
for it is in a barber shop. 


Florida Times-Union—A small corsage 
to decorate shapely ankles is being worn 
now says the Ladies’ Hofhe Journal. And 
who ever notices the ankle these days? 


Brooklyn Eagle—The best reducing exer- 
cise consists in. moving the head from left 





to right when asked to have some more. 


23 


Helpless, After 15 
Years of Asthma 


Cough and Wheeze Stopped Two Years 
Ago. Well Ever Since. 


Any one tortured by as asthma or bronchial 
trouble will be glad to read how these ailments 
were ended for Mrs. George Kiefer, Route B, 
Box 133, Indianapolis. She writes: 

“T suffered from asthma 15 years. I tried 
everything, but was told I inherited asthma and 
there was no cure for it.  Noge so bad I 
couldn’t even do my housework Could hardly 
walk across the house on account of my breath- 
ing, and used to sit up in a chair for four or 
five nights at a time. The second night after 
beginning Nacor I slept in bed all night. I 
have not noticed any asthma in over two years; 
breathing fine, no wheezing and I sleep fine.” 

You will enjoy reading many other letters 
from.people who recovered after years of suf- 
fering from asthma, bronchitis and chronic 
coughs, and have had no return of the trouble. 
These letters, and a booklet of vital information 
about these diseases, will be sent free by Na- 
cor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. No matter how serious your case, 
write for this free information. It may lead 
you back to health, as it has thousands of others. 


Show Gibson Me pein and make $100 a week 
and more, Real style, finest made-to-meas- 
ure tailoring, all-wool Hr rics. Remarkable values 
at $23.50 and $31.50. Sales come wonderfully 
easy and quick, even if you have no previous ex- 
perience. Your customer's’ satistaction is 


always ome ane repeat orders gome fast 
1 





fer yeu, it . paic 
indie wo collections and give ac- 
tive co-operation in helping you build a big 
paying business. High grade sample outfit, 
with over 100 large wool samples, style /, 
book, supplies, ete., 
furnished you F ree, 








= TT Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








— — - Over 100 pages each month of practi- 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 
| PRIMARY PLANS spiring articles for teachers of all 

= grades. A famous painting in fuls 


colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlinesin the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher’s Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpful material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 

ey eee Pians, 10 -_ * ty "2s 75 
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breakable, 


needle, see FAR or. NEAR. 


$3.98 equal to those sold elsewhere 
send them back. 


now in use everywhere. 
ed FREE. 














Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Let us send you on 60 DAYS’ TRIAL my famous non- 

beautiful Harvard Style Spectacles with 

Clear-Vision Lenses and all Zylonite Frame. 

able you to read the smallest print, thread the finest 

If you are not amazed and ; 

delighted, if you do not think my Spectacles at only / tell me how to get a pair for 
f 


You won’t lose a cent. You 
are to be the sole judge. Hundreds of thousands 
Beautiful case includ- 
Just send your name, address and ; 
age on the coupon opposite. | will also tell 









/ Consumers Spectacle Co., 
/ Jackson & Laflin St., 
Dept. NA-367B, Chicago, I! 
fi want to try your Spectacley 
# for 60 days. This places me 
under no obligations. Also please 








Will en- 











at $15.00, myself FREE. 
Name. ..cccccccccececse cA GOs eee 
Address..... PPUTTTITT ITT TTT 


TOWN... ..-ccccccees 
oF 





coon arora 


’ 
you how to get a pair for yourself without cost. f sn fil 
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IN A SAFE_PLACE 


A small pickaninny heaved a jug over the 
counter to the grocer. “Mammy wants er 
dime’s wuth er “lasses,” she announced. 

Knowing the family ways, the grocer was 
inquisitive. “Got yo’ dime with you, Sally?” 
he asked. 

“Yas, suh.” 

Thereupon the grocer went below to the 
molasses barrel in the cellar. It was a 
cold day, and the stream ran slowly from 
the spigot, but he whistled and stamped 
about for 10 minutes to keep up his temper- 
ature as well as his courage. At last the jug 
was filled and his cold and lonely vigil end- 
ed. He returned and heaved the jug back 
over the counter. 

“Lemme have yo’ dime, Sally,” he said. 

Sally’s eyes grew white and wide. “Laws 
a mussy,” she exclaimed, “if mammy ain’t 
gone and put dat dime in de bottom er 
dat jug.” , 


Lawyer—What is your occupation? 

Witness—I am a trunk finisher. 

Lawyer—Be more specific. Do you make 
them or are you a baggageman? 


Singer—Ever since I was a little girl I 
have had- visions of becoming a_ great 
singer—and now . 

“Critic—That 
wouldn’t it? 


would have been nice, 


Breathlessly he rushed into the lawyer’s 
office. “My next door neighbor is learning 
to play the cornet,” he exclaimed. “The 
man is a public nuisance. What would 
you advise me to do?” 

“Learn to play the saxophone,” replied 
the lawyer. “Ten dollars, please.” 


Policeman—You get out of the gutter. 

Inebriate—Leave me alone. I’m trying 
to beat the English cross-channel swimming 
record.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Just one little kiss, darling.” 

“Wait a. few minutes.” 

“Why must I wait?” 

“I came from the South and I’m not 
used to sudden changes in temperature.” 


Sal Hepatica—I never worry about my 
husband paying attention to other women— 
he’s crazy about me. 

Ethyl Gass—But perhaps he has lucid 
intervals. 


~ Dr. Engelhardt—Did you follow my direc- 


tions and drink hot water one hour before 
breakfast? 

Roy Darling—I did my best, doctor, but 
I couldn’t keep it up for more than 10 
minutes. 


“Why does that old hen always want to 


_Foost on a letter box?” 


«no < 
aaw er 


hatched from a parcel-post egg.” 


Alice—Which candidate are you going 
to vote for, Mabel? 

Mabel—How can I tell when I haven’t 
seen a good picture of either one of them 
yet? 


Judge—Speeding, eh? How many times 
have you been before mé? 

Speeder—Never, your honor. I’ve tried 
twice to pass you on the road but my car 
won’t go over 55 miles an hour. 


“Sandy must be an electrician. He’s out 
there doing something to the street light.” 

“Oh, he’s attaching a reflector to it to 
throw.the light into his sitting room so ‘he 
won’t have to burn his own lights.” 


“Have you been 
out of work long?” 

“Since the death 
of my mother.” 

*And how long 
ago did your mother 
die?” ; 

“She died bring- 
ing into this 
world.”—Rome_ Tri- 
buna Illustrata. 





Minigter—I wish to announce that on 
Wednesday evening the Ladies’ Aid will 
have a rummage sale. This is a chance 
for all the ladies of the congregation to 
get rid of anything that is not worth keep- 
ing but is too good to be thrown away 
Don’t forget to bring your husbands. 


Politician—My son wants a job in your 
department. 

Government Official—What can he do? 

Politician—Nothing. 

Official—Good! Then I won’t have -to 
break him in. 


Mrs. Ryan—Good morning Mrs. McCarty! 
How’s all the folks? 

Mrs, McCarty—They be all doin’ well ex- 
cept my old man. He’s been enjoyin’ poor 
nealth for some toime, but this mornin’ he 
complained of feelin’ better. 


“Who is that man over there?” 

“That’s Springer, the poet.” 

“Why, I thought he was in the hospital. 
I heard something about cutting out his 
amanuensis.” 


“What did you realize on your stock 
investment?” 
“What a fool I was.” 


Lady of House—Will that cleaning fluid 
really make things very clean? 

Salesman—Say, lady, I rubbed some of it 
on a copy of Smutty Stories and it turned 
into the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





PLAYTHINGS 
K. E. Styer, Eagle Lake, Fila. 











Papoose has stacks of lovely toys, 
His kiddie-koop’s aglow 

With colored gimcracks of all sorts 
But he prefers—a toe! 


“For it’s so handy,” gurgles he, 
“No matter where we go 

If they forget my other toys 
T still can reach—a toe!” i: 


Wifey—A nice husband you are! Y 
care less about me than you do your do 
Look what you did when Rover died. 

Hubby—Well, I had him stuffed. 

Wifey—That’s just it. You know y 
wouldn’t go to that expense for me. 


Si Pegrew—Well, I swow, a man is 
dumb fool to be a farmer these days. 

Pod Dismuke—What kind of business 
you in, stranger? 

Si Pegrew—I’m a farmer. 


“[T have a nervous headache tonig! 
“ve heard that music will cure anyt! 

of a nervous origin. Shall I sing for y 
“Oh, it isn’t as bad as all that.” 


Better Half—I was reading where a 1 
in Chicago traded his wife for a ho 
You wouldn’t do that with me, would , 
dear? 

Lesser Half—Of course not. But I'd |! 
to have anyone tempt me with one of th 
new Chevrolets. 


Chivalrous Gentleman (to man who ha: 
just settled in the seat he has vacated— 
Pardon me, sir, but I meant that seat for 


this lady here. 
Big Man—It’s quite all right; that’s » 
wife!—London Passing Show. 


Mistress—You have excellent letters 
recommendation. 

New Cook—Yis, mum. Not a fut will ‘ 
sthep out av annybody’s house until © 
git wan. 


Ethyl—Hazel told me that you told |! 
that secret I told you not to tell her. 

Methyl—She’s a mean thing! I told h 
not to tell you. 

Ethyl—Well, I told her I wouldn’t t 
you she told me, so don’t tell her I did. 


Mose Johnsing—Ouah ministah sutting 
did preach a pow’ful sermon las’ Sunda 
He done described hebben so natural < 
Ah jes’ thought Ah was right there. 

Eph Washington—Is dat so? Ah spo 
he tole all about de golden streets an’ 
harps an’ so on. 

Mose—Ah_ should say not! What do 
us niggahs care about dem tings! Wh 
he tole about was fried chicken an’ roa 
possum an’ sweet ’taters an’ watermillion 
Um, Um; it makes mah mouth wat 
right now. 


“What is this terrible book I found 
daughter’s room? Do you suppose s! 
read it?” 

“She wrote it.” 


McPherson—What be the 
Sandy, he seems so doonhearted of late? 
McTavish—His daughter is taking gym 


nastic exercises and he is afraid she wi!! 


lose some of her weight: end 





matter wi 
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